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ANTELOPE HUNTING IN NEW MEXICO. 
A DASH AND A SHOT AT THE LAST BUNCH. 
By MAJOR R. L. BULLARD, U.S. A. 


OMPANIONS and contemporaries of 
bison and Indian and like these number- 
ing their millions, full-lunged and fleet, 

they drank the air of the great plains whose 
breath is life, elasticity, intoxication. But, for 
the hunter, they too, like Indian and bison, are 
no more—gone before the east-rising sun of 
civilization like ghosts before the sun of day; 
in their places ranches and wind-mills, rare 
clumps of green in desolate wastes of grassless 
plain whose rolling distances are dotted now 
instead with sad-eyed, starving cattle. All- 
murdering, nature-destroying white man holds 
their ancient domain. 

For movement, sport and exhilaration, hunt- 
ing the pronghorn surpasses the chase of the 
fox. It equally arouses the enthusiasm alike 
of man and beast, gives as great a run and a 
worthier game. But its surpassing fascination is this, the game is in sight; for a 
fatal curiosity, once stirred, seems to hold antelopes dawdling, gaping and staring 
at danger—offering themselves a prize to tempt and lead on the hunter to the last 
effort to make a kill. This, however, in the end he makes not without both wit 
and pluck. 

It is in New Mexico. My friend, the old hunter, shook his head sadly. The 
dreamy look in his eye told me that he had gone back in memory to a sweet 
past filled with pronghorns. 

“They’re all gone round here; they’re gone from everywhere. The wire 
fences hemmed them in until most of ’em has been killed by tenderfeet and the gol- 
dasted sheep herders has stunk the rest on ’em outen the country.” The cattlemen 
on one side and the sheepmen on the other had piecemeal cut my friend down 
for a living to a sorry little corn and bean patch in the little valley, and, for 
hunting, to shooting his old rifle at an occasional “jack” below, or miserable 
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cottontails and pack-rats on the mesa 


bluffs above his ‘dobe hut. And his 
heart was bitter. “Thar wuz a bunch 
last year down on the Largo Range.” 

A bracing November morning found 
me there, my companions, an old single- 
shot Sharp, in the dull, heavy roar of 
whose kind more than all others buffalo 
and Indian alike and together heard their 
doom ; April, a pointer—all nerve, energy 
and steel springs, swift as any grey- 
hound, yet unaccustomed to the thin airs 
of New Mexican altitudes and so almost 
as windless as a wooden dog; and Buck- 
skin, whose breed Geronimo’s wide- 
ranging Apaches had brought back from 
the deep-lunged mountain ponies of So- 
nora. 

But f5r some snow-capped spurs of 
the Rockies beyond, the plain of the 
Largo Range seemed boundless. Far out 
in its lap a sparse herd of cattle lay 
browsing in the morning sun, and beyond 
them a bunch, eight or ten—of their 
calves? No; for, from the sun at my 
back, they shine out all of the one dun 
color of the prairie, and, fixing it too 
beyond doubt, they have in the way of 
only antelope kind chosen as a place for 
“lazying”’ a grassless, arid, black spot 
where stands only a stalk or two of skel- 
etonlike cactus. Not a tree, not a rock, 
not a gulch nor a hill to hide the hunter’s 
approach for shot or chase. From the 
start the case seems bad. I stood, gazed 
and thought; then openly—there was 
nothing else for it—went straight toward 
them, trusting only that their daring cu- 
riosity might hold them until I had come 
close enough to make a quick dash and 
have a shot at them before they could get 
out of range. As I went, I noted soon 
with satisfaction that they were peering 
curiously at me, and some, gaze fixed in- 
tently on me, even stalked forward for 
closer observation. - 

On I moved and on—now among the 
cattle. My scheme was working fa- 
mously, but not on the game alone. It 
affected the cows too. One after an- 
other these stopped grazing and peered 
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at us. Attracted by the dog, they too be- 
gan to walk toward us, closing in and 
gathering in bunches, snorting and shak- 
ing their heads in a most uncomfortable 
way. We bent this way to avoid one 
group, shied that way to dodge another, 
moved more quickly to get away from 
this fellow, and faster to avoid that, until, 
curving, dodging and shying, we were 
soon on a dead run for our lives and 
were thus ignominiously chased out of 
the herd. When we were clear and had 
time to look around, what of the ante- 
lopes? Gone entirely. No, there they 
are, slacking speed and soon stopping to 
look back at us with a grin on their faces, 
I thought, from the next swelling ridge a 
mile away. Breathless and discomfited, 
mad, revenge and cow-murder were in 
our hearts but we dared it not. Beaten, 
we had to start all anew and more hope- 
lessly than before. 

Slowly now and doggedly on we went 
again as if intent on some far-away ob- 
ject. The antelopes staid again, walking 
leisurely and grazing till I had halved 
the distance between us, when they saun- 
tered over a gentle undulation and I sud- 
denly put spurs to Buckskin and charged 
at top speed over the brow, to find the 
herd cheerily speeding up the ascent on 
the next greyish-brown wave far in the 
plain beyond. There again, as before, 
they loiter, turn and tantalize me. 

To rack the brain, figure, gaze, search 
for covered approach—it was useless, and 
in exasperation on we followed, in a long 
chase for the game, mile after mile over 
the open plain, sometimes gaining, some- 
times losing, circling, curving, slacking, 
straining, ever in sight but never near; 
course, time and wind lost, until, baffled 
and disappointed, we saw that they were 
only dallying with us. It was endless 


race and repetition. Like a ship in mid- 
ocean, pronghorns, whether at rest or in 
motion, feeding or flying, seem somehow 
to be able to keep themselves ever at the 
centre of the scene, and the hunter ever 
at the furthest edge of the horizon. No 
hunter but has seen and “ cussed ” at it. 
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My herd was doing that now. Discour- 
aged and swearing at my luck, I stop at 
last to breathe the horse and dog, ready 
to quit the game in disgust. Yet, think 
I, one more dash—with untimely ending. 
The pointer in full tilt plunged in sud- 
den muscular cramps to a dead stop, 
heels over head, muscles drawn and jerk- 
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but, even as I look, over the ridge there 
rises from the lower lands beyond, as if 
suddenly issuing from caverns of earth, 
the rarest of all sights in drv New Mex- 
ico, a dense bank of fog—a cloud a quar- 
ter of a mile wide, hugging the earth and 
slowly sweeping along the plain. I 
stood and watched in wonder. In five 


























‘“‘The bunch turned and charged magnificently past me under the muzzle of the old Sharp."’ 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





ing and limbs contorted in a fit of fren- 
zied breathlessness. In a minute or two 
it was gone and we turned to find that 
the herd had stopped as before and stood 
out there tempting me on, not far away 
but just out of reach on the brow of a 
low ridge, ever keeping me in sight. 
The case is utterly hopeless, I think; 


minutes it had spread over and around 
the herd, and, rifle in hand, I had plunged 
into it and was dashing eagerly hither 
and thither, straining my eyes for the 
game which I believed was now surely 


mine. Nothing here; nothing there; 
nothing anywhere. The great cloud 


slowly moved on, leaving me nonplused 
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to spy the game far out on the course 
over which the cloud had come. 

As cunning as I? Far more, and I 
wondered how man had ever managed to 
bag a single one of such animals. But 
beyond them now [ see a long line of 
wire fence posts vanishing on the hori- 
zon. I will make one more run and drive 
them up to that. 

It rattled them, and then they did folly ; 
for antelopes, like riding soldiers, have 
a characteristic weakness, a pride of 
heels, a conceit of speed, which some- 
times sends them, as it sends the soldier, 
to charge wildly and boastfully to the 
rifle’s mouth. It is glorious, it is in- 
spiring, but it is death. Stopped by the 
wire fence, the bunch turned as if at last 
out of patience at being forever followed 
by a clumsy snail of a pony, and charged 
magnificently past me under the muzzle 
of the old Sharp. 

Prone upon the prairie with that one- 
only-chance feeling of the larger game 
hunter of today, I sent after them shot 
after shot—a stream from the old Sharp 
as fast as she could work. Splashes of 
dust beyond, behind, below, above them, 
marked hits on the dry prairie—no where 
else—till the flying herd seemed no larger 
than rabbits and it was folly to fire more. 
Horse standing, dog on her haunches and 
hunter lying, we looked aftér them dis- 
consolately; they had shown us their 
heels indeed. They would soon be out 
of sight over the mesa-like ridge a mile 
away, when a buck slackened, speed, 
lagged limping and turned to look first 
reproachfully at us; then, as if to say 
good-bye, sadly after his comrades, now 
leaving him from sight over a long, low 
mesa ridge. I dropped my head on my 
arm, the animal was gone; lifted it, he 
was still there. The chance movement 





developed to my perception near him and 
between us one of those curious mound 
furrows that are sometimes found wind- 
ing through the valleys and over the 
plains of the arid Southwest, all but oblit- 
erated marks of an ancient civilization— 
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the remains of old irrigating canals of the 
forefathers perhaps of Aztecs or Tol- 
tecs. Hope rose at the sight. Here was 
my chance! I would crawl for it. 

Lying there, motionlessly I picketed 
together horse and dog. The buck was 
content; my head again cautiously raised 
showed him now lying down forgetful 
of invisible hunter but watching with 
fixed intentness the visible horse and dog. 
Not daring all fours, I writhed away 
over the prairie like a snake. A little 
way, and perspiration was pouring. It 
was work, hard work. I shed one thing 
after another. Hat, coat, vest, belt, over- 
alls, top shirt, knife, spare ammunition, 
all soon lay scattered along my course. 
From time to time April, racked with 
anxiety at seeing herself tied fast and ap- 
parently abandoned on the desert by her 
master, went through a varied and won- 
derful program of cavorting, yelps, ca- 
pers, somersaults and other “ didoes ” 
that served only the more to fix the at- 
tention of the buck upon her and Buck- 
skin and make him forget me. When at 
last I raised my head above the old ditch 
mound, a hundred yards from the game, 
he was still watching the two with tense 
anxiety but quiet. Soaked with perspira- 
tion, tired, dusty, dirty, pricked in body. 
hands, knees, arms and legs, all over, 
with needles of the dry grass—all this— 
but the moment was at hand. 

At the boom of the old Sharp he sprang 
up to stagger and fall, hit just beneath 
the heart. I looked at my watch. The 
crawl had lasted an hour. We cinched 
him behind Buckskin’s saddle and turned 
campward up the low mesa slope over 
whose ridge the herd had finally disap- 
peared at breakneck speed an hour ago. 
The day was far gone; so too were we. 

As we crawled wearily over the brow. 
there, on the mesa level a hundred and 
fifty yards away, lay another of the 
bunch, prone, flat upon its belly. I knew 
the sign—a wound in the paunch. I 
slid by almost imperceptible motion to 
earth, and April, now stiff and weary, 
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easily heeded the warning motion of my 
hand. Shaky and trembling, one shot 
prone; a startled movement of the head 
to the side; nothing more. 

Had I killed? had I missed him? 

I could not tell. The dust was dashed 
up well out on the level beyond. I dared 
no movement, at which in times past I 
remembered I had seen the wounded and 
fallen of his kind rise and take the wings 
of the wind. Another shot, a little lower 
—the same result; then another and an- 
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other to half a scorce; always the same. 
They are surely misses. 

But why doesn’t he move? 

Puzzled and sheepish, I sneak up 
stealthily step by step, to stare shame- 
facedly at a rough line of great ugly 
holes that all but cut the poor brute fore 
from aft behind the shoulders. 

Not a shot had missed. 

He will be the last, I think—my very 
last; because, for the hunter, the race is 
no more. 


“SAVANNY.” 


By ROSS KINER. 


66 Woe have you made up your 
mind where we will spend 
the Fourth?’ This from 

Bridget, partner of my joys and sor- 

rows. I didn’t answer. I just lit a 

fresh stogie, put on my hat, went out 

and borrowed a suit-case of a friend. 

(All the traveling bag we own is a 

pasteboard box and a shawlstrap.) She 

understood. “Savanna it is,’ she said. 

“Yes,” I answered, “Savanna and Dan.” 

The train was 45 minutes late. I put 
in the time, while waiting, throwing 
rocks at a telegraph pole in company 
with the kids. I hit the pole once out 
of a total of 364 shots. The kids? Now 
that doesn’t concern you. What they 
said and did is too humiliating. 

Between Prophetstown and Clinton, 
Iowa, we passed through a dandy 
shower. The Mississippi River is still 
very high, water muddy. I don’t believe 
the fishin’ is much good. We recrossed 
the bridge, passed through Fulton, then 
through Thompson, that watermelon 
town. Above Thompson is a pile of rye. 
Now don’t misunderstand me—I mean 
rye in shocks. 

The doves were already beginning to 
feed; every time we passed a field and 
the roar of the train disturbed them, 
they would circle over the golden yellow 
grain, while _I—now, you know how it 


is, so what is the use of asking? Of 
course I did; I wished it was the Ist 
of August and that I was back of a 
shock with the little Parker and plenty 
of chilled 8’s. Then I want the little 
woman behind another shock 100 yds. 
away, with her little Stevens; then Hur- 
rah for a glorious afternoon! with the 
snappy report of the DuPont, the puff of 
feathers floating down-wind that betok- 
ens a clean kill, or that look of dejec- 
tion upon the little woman’s face as the 
ejector kicks the empty shell over her 
shoulder, while she watches that old 
bird going away—a grey streak. Missed 
him clean. Me? I never do that my- 
self. You ask her. Now, don’t believe 
what she says; she'll only tell you that 
rabbit story and it isn’t one bit true. 

Savanna is a great town. First thing 
you know the train begins to slow up: 
you see the Father of Waters on your 
left, while on the right are more’n a 
million sidetracks, box cars, way cars, 
flat cars, engines, etc. You think you 
have arrived. You haven’t: you’ve just 
begun to arrive. 

Savanna is like the tobacco habit: it 
fastens itself upon you by degrees. The 
train starts then stops; if it isn’t a sema- 
phore, it’s something else. And so by 
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jerks and jerks and false starts that call 
you back to the barrier, vou finally ar- 
rive at the C. B. & Q. depot. The man 
that picked the site for that depot knew 
his business all right. It isn’t more than 
50 ft. from the river, with a dainty little 
park with flower beds between. It’s 
just right; you can stand on the plat- 
form and look away across that grand 
old river to the Iowa shore—a lovely 
view. The girls met us and we had a 
fine supper; but we didn’t sleep much 
that night; the early celebrant was out 
in force. 

Morning came at last—a rainy, foggy 
morning that promised disappointment— 
but presently it cleared. The Sabula 
(Iowa) and Lanark (Ill.) bands arrived 
and soon there was something doing. 
The first on the Program of Sports was 
a foot race, free for all. We missed 
that. Bridget, the kids and I had taken 
a walk down to the river: the kids wanted 
a good look at the Mississippi. We 
reached Main Street in time to see the 
next number—a foot-race for farmers 
only. It was a walkaway for one tall, 
loose-geared fellow. I made a miscue; 
it was a runaway—the others couldn't 
carry blankets for him. 

Then they had another heat. I didn’t 
just understand why, but they did. Next 
came the stilt race. Ever see one? Say! 
it’s more fun than kissin’ your best girl 
just after she’s had a fresh chew of 
gum. There were three starters—all 
boys about 14, I should judge. Before 
they had gone 20 yds. the “off” boy 
got all tangled up, made a wild grab at 
nothing and then cleaned up a patch of 
Savanna street with his shirt front; but 
he was game. He got up, made a run- 
ning jump onto his stilts and won the 
race, hands down. Say! he was it! You 
ought to have heard me_ yell. You 
couldn’t, though—there were too many 
others yellin’ at the same time. 

Then came the three-leggéd race and 
the sack race, both good. There was 
some controversy in regard to the win- 
ners of the three-leggéd race ; somebody 
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claimed the tie-rope slipped—claimed a 
foul. I didn’t understand. Seemed to 
me that anybody who would kick be- 
cause the bandage slipped from the thigh 
to the knees ought to be made to try it 
himself and see how easy it is. Don't 
make much difference where that hobble 
is, you're tied just the same. 

The mule race was the limit. The ar- 
ticles read “ last mule to win.” The mule 
that won the race was so slow that, hon- 
estly, he walked backward. The course 
was four blocks long, south through 
Main street. When the other three con- 
testants had finished that mule was three 
blocks north of the starting line, still 
backing. He'd make a bully switch en- 
gine. Then came the speech. I didn’t 
hear that—I was too hungry. It was 
good, I'll bet. The orator looked O. K. 

After dinner the Kidlet went to sleep. 
The Kid and I returned to the festive 
scene together; Bridget remained at 
the house “resting.” That Kid was 
harder to keep track of in that crowd 
than a cake of soap would be in the Mis- 
sissippi. He got into trouble once; | 
think it taught him a lesson: it gave me 
a good laugh, any way. 

The greased pole had been prepared; 
the boys were getting ready to climb 
and of course the crowd was hard to 
handle. Assistant Marshal McMullen 
was doing his best to keep the people 
back. ‘Get back now!” he would say 
—‘ Get back!” “ You folks with chil- 
dren come up in front—this is Children’s 
Day.” I let go of the Kid’s hand and 
he dove for the front of the crowd. As 
the excitement grew over each lad’s fail- 
ure, my Kid kept edging farther and 
farther out. About that time a stubborn 
jag shouldered his way through the 
bunch and stood wobbling, still in front 
of the little fellows. Mr. McMullen saw 
him. Say! there was action in just thirty 
seconds! My boy was on the firing line: 
he escaped with a bruised ear and his 
hat in the dirt. The path that jag cut 
through the crowd looked like the lane 
the ‘varsity 


eleven cuts through the 
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scrubs when they hit the line. I don’t 
want to mix it with Mr. McMullen. 

That greased pole contest was the 
best ever. The kid that won that five 
spot didn’t have any flies on him. Four 
kids were ready when the signal was 
given; right there the fun began. After 
two or three vain attempts by the four, 
the lad that won out sprung a new 
wrinkle on the crowd. He struggled up 
the pole until he reached that portion 
not yet cleared of lard by his own and 
his opponents’ overalls and shirt fronts ; 
then, securing a half Nelson on the pole, 
he reached down into the front pocket 
of his overalls, dug up a handful of sand, 
threw it up above his head upon the 
lardy pole; he hitched up, repeated the 
performance a few times and the game 
was won. Then came the egg race, the 
potato race and the relay race—all good, 
but lacking the mirth-provoking quali- 
ties of the greased pole climb. 

The little woman and Kidlet then 
joined us—Kidlet cross but ready for 
more fun. We went down to the steam- 
boat landing where we had a good view 
of the aquatic sports. The rowboat race 
was won by a young lady who used her 
head as well as her hands; instead of 
working a straight buck against the cur- 
rent, she kept close inshore, until nearly 
on a line with the stake boat; then she 
pulled out, and, with steady, powerful 
strokes, was soon around and half-way 
home before the others rounded the turn. 
The scullboat race was on the same lines 
—one contestant had the others out- 
classed. The swimming race and tub 
race were next in‘order; then came sup- 
per and an intermission where it was 
every one for himself until the fireworks. 
- About 5:15 I ran across E. K. Sted- 
ivan. We became acquainted through 
the ntedium of Sports AFIELp. Sted- 
man and I foregathered in Danny’s 
plage, within easy reach of a little round 
table. I held up two fingers. Mr. Will- 
iam Crawford understood and the Big 
Talk was on. That Stedman is certainly 
a fisherman: he’s not just a plain fisher- 
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man—he’s a bass fisherman. I'd get 
him nicely started on the main track, 
trying to find out what make of gun he 
liked and what authors he preferred, 
when all of a sudden he'd open the throt- 
tle and tear away up the main line to 
the switch, while Bang! roar, rattle and 
smash! would go a string of bass loads 
down the siding like lightning. Once I 
thought I had him when I mentioned 
Kipling. I held him, but only for a mo- 
ment, with “The Light that Failed,” 
and poor blind “ Dicky Heldar.” No 
use. That man Stedman just leaks bass. 

Oh, yes; several times during our con- 
versation I held up two fingers in view 
of Mr. William Crawford and always 
Mr. Crawford understood. 

; * 

Along after supper, about 7 o'clock 
I think it was, I got “ stung ”’—‘ flim- 
flammed.” I'll tell you about it. Bridget 
and I were going up the line,-when just 
ahead of us I noticed a neatly dressed 
young fellow with the most enormous 
firecracker I ever saw. He stood in the 
middle of the walk, firecracker in one 
hand, lighted cigar in the other. He 
seemed undecided as to what he in- 
tended to do, but not for long. As we 
approached, he brought the glowing end 
of his cigar in contact with the fuse 
of that giant cracker—and then! Well, 
I did an tr1-second sprint for cover. 
Bridget went along; she had to, for I 
had a death grip on her arm. 
ready to be a widower just yet. 

When we had chased ourselves a safe 
distance we turned to look. The dapper 
young chap was standing with both feet 
on that instrument of destruction, wait- 
ing for it to go off. There wasn’t a per- 
son within fifty feet of him: he had the 
sidewalk all to himself and most of the 
street. As we watched, breathless, a 
puny little baby cracker that wouldn't 
kill a fly exploded with a faint Pop! 
within the hole prepared for it in the 
end of that giant dummy cannon cracker. 
You ought to have seen that fellow slap 
his leg and laugh! The cigars were on 


I wasn’t 
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me and all the rest of that panic-stricken 
gang. I faded away and took the little 
woman with me. 
* ok ox 

I had occasion about 9 p. m., while 
the fireworks exhibition was in progress, 
to make a trip around and up by easy 
stages to the brow of the bluff. When 
I reached that point from which a flight 
of steps descends past the school-house 
to the level ground again, I stopped— 
stopped because I was compelled to by 
the beauty of the scene that met my gaze. 
North, south and westward to the Iowa 
shore the river lay, a shining reach of 
silver, at my feet; the town, like a jewel, 
in its setting of box-elder, elm and ma- 
ple; while from its countless facets of 
incandescent and arc lights the shadows 
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scattered. South and west Sabula lay, 
its lights a winking cluster at the long 
bridge’s end. Away and away to the 
west the rockets from some little Iowa 
town, aflame with patriotic ardor, flick- 
ered. The July moon—a slender silver 
crescent—hung low above the willows 
that edged the farther shore. I stood 
and looked a space, while I wondered if 
the people of Savanna knew the beauty 
of the spot wherein they lived. 

I descended the stair, found the little 
woman, coaxed her to accompany me, 
took Kidlet pick-a-back ; then we climbed 
the stair and together fixed as best we 
could that fairy scene upon our memory. 
Some day I hope to live in Savanna. 
Good-bye. 


DUCK HUNTING—A BEGINNER’S EXPERIENCE. 


By W. F 


OUR O’CLOCK in the morning 
K seemed to me altogether too early 

to be up, and I should have been 
for sleeping another hour or two had 
not Robertson, my bedfellow, unfeel- 
ingly taken the cover with him when 
he sprang from bed. I tried to convince 
him it was too early and that no sensi- 
ble ducks would be flying on such a 
dark, cold morning, but he would not 
listen to reason. However, further 
sleep was out of the question anyway, 
as a terrible uproar had commenced in 
the room below, as though some one 
were jumping up and down on a table. 
but Robertson, who was a_ frequent 
guest at Selter’s Hotel and knew the 
ways of the house, assured me it was 
only the maid beating up the beefsteak 
for our breakfast. Beefsteak for break- 
fast—and of the variety that-must be 
beaten up! I thought this was the limit, 
but, fortunately, when I consented to 
become a duck hunter, I had braced my- 
self for new and novel experiences; so 
I said nothing. Morris, the third mem- 
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ber of our party, came in from his room, 
carrying a light, and we were soon all 
dressed and downstairs. 

As breakfast was not yet ready, we 
went outside to have a look at the 
weather. It was a cold, cloudy morn- 
ing, and the light wind, laden with mist 
off the lake, chilled me to the marrow, 
robbing me of whatever little enthusi- 
asm I might otherwise have felt. The 
lake, a hundred feet from where we 
stood, could not be seen, but over it lay 
a sheet of mist, of which we caught oc- 
casional glimpses as .the moon shone 
through the broken clouds. I never saw 
a more ideal morning to spend in bed, 
and the prospect struck me as decidedly 
inauspicious for duck hunting. In fact, 
I said as much, but, as it was my first 
experience in duck hunting, my opinion 
on anything, however remotely con- 
nected with this subject, was scorned by 
my companions. Morris and Robertson 


simulated high spirits, for I felt quite 
certain they were inwardly depressed 
with the outlook. 


For my part, I was 
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truly sorry I had come, and was about 
to suggest that, if they thought there 
would be too many in the boat, I might 
consent to stay ashore, but I knew this 
would lead to unkind remarks from my 
friends. The truth is, I never could 
see anything in duck hunting, and had 
only come on the assurance of my sup- 
posed friends that I should have the 
time of my life. So far, their glowing 
promises had not been fulfilled. But I 
had come and would see it out. 

We had set out the decoys and 
heaped our boat with straw the night 
before, so were ready to start at once 
after breakfast. We had some distance 
to row before reaching the decoys, and 
by the time the boat was concealed in 
the rushes it was fairly light. 

I had been thoroughly coached with 
regard to the necessity of lying low in 
the boat, not moving my head, not talk- 
ing and all the other nots, the observ- 
ance of which, I was assured, is second 
nature with the real duck hunter; so I 
settled down in my end of the boat and 
prepared to make myself as comfortable 
as the limited space and liberty accord- 
ed me would permit. I now noticed 
that, while it seemed of the utmost im- 
portance that I should lie low, Robert- 
son and Morris both sat bolt upright 
in the boat, occasionally even rising to 
their knees to look around, and I was 
quite sure that if I were a duck I could 
have seen them easily. 

We saw several flocks fly past in the 
distance—too far away, evidently, to hear 
our call—but presently there was a 
swish of wings overhead which sent a 
thrill through me I had not thought my- 
self capable of. The sound grew stead- 
ily louder and louder; then gradually, 
fainter, until it had entirely ceased. I 
could see no ducks and feared they had 
gone past, but, as I raised my head and 
peered through the rushes, I saw them 
—a noble flock of 15 or 20. They had 
passed us, turned, and now, with wings 
stiffly set, were coming straight in and 
gradually down to the decoys. Out of 
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the corner of my eye I thought I could 
see Robertson preparing to fire and 
knew the time for action had come. I 
picked out a duck just entering the 
water and fired. The bird, to my sur- 
prise, dropped dead in the water and 
lay bobbing up and down on the little 
waves. Two others were killed and one 
fell with a broken wing. The duck I 
had killed was a fine big green-head and 
I was much elated over my success. 
Imagine, then, my feelings when Rob- 
ertson calmly claimed to have killed two 
of the ducks, while Morris claimed the 
other two. Robertson said the duck I 
claimed was on his side of the flock, 
but I could not see how that would 
make the duck his, and I pointed out to 
him that, as half of the entire flock were 
on that side, he had about ten or a dozen 
birds to choose from, and I thought it 
very small and mean of him to try and 
take from me the first duck I had ever 
killed. I told him I could understand 
now how he always brought home a lot 
of game when he went shooting with 
some one else. Morris told him not to 
mind me and that if we did not stop 
talking we would scare all the ducks 
off the lake. 

Several more flocks came in, and 
when the morning flight was over we 
had killed about 20 ducks. I was 
ravenously hungry, and Morris’ sugges- 
tion that we go ashore and have our 
lunch was carried unanimously. And, 
speaking of lunches, I defy any one, 
after spending a cold morning on Sel- 
ter’s Lake, to open one of Mrs. Selter’s 
famous J*:nches and leave a shred of it 
uneaten. Mine consisted of three sand- 
wiches. The first I examined carefully 
and found it to contain two slices of 
cold pork sausage; the others seemed 
to be of about the same construction, 
but each was better than the preceding. 

An amusing thing happened while we 
were eating lunch. Morris’ gun and 
mine were in the boat, but Robertson’s 
lay beside him on the ground, as it is 
one of his notions that it is always best 
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to have one’s gun close at hand at all 
times while out shooting. The wisdom 
of this theory was proven in this case. 
Suddenly, with a a whir-r-r, a pair of 
teal, coming apparently from nowhere, 
shot past our ears and straight over the 
lake. Bang! went Robertson’s gun, and, 
springing to his feet, he exclaimed: 
“Look! look! He's hit, he’s coming 
down! he’s coming down! There! he’s 
down!” 

Now, to my untutored eyes, it seemed 
that, from the moment the ducks passed 
us, they continued on in an even, un- 
broken flight, straight away across the 
lake, and rising at a gentle angle until 
they disappeared against the far-off 
clouds. Robertson, however, declared 
his bird fell dead just across the lake 
and he seemed so thoroughly in earnest 
[ could not but credit him with believ- 
ing it. Several other times during the 
day I observed evidences of this extraor- 
dinary power of vision with which the 
sure-enough duck hunter seems to be 
gifted. A single duck or a flock would 
appear away over on the other side of 
the lake, at such a distance as to look 
like mere specks, but they were never 
so far away as to escape identification 
by one or the other of my companions. 
And not only could the particular 
species of the duck and the size of the 
flock—to a bird—be readily told, but 
also their probable intentions as to com- 
ing down or going on. Often, before 
they were near enough for me to see, 
Robertson would exclaim, in a stealthy 
whisper: ‘‘ Mark! a flock of mallards,” 
“a flock of red-heads,” “eight big can- 
vasbacks,” or “a pair of teal and com- 
ing right over the decoys, too.” 

He made these announcements, too, 
with such an air of conviction and earn- 
estness that one could not doubt his sin- 
cerity. 

When we had finished our lunch, as 
the ducks were not flying, Morris pro- 
posed that we look over a nearby slough 
for jacksnipe. I thought it wise to be 
a little cautious about attempting too 
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many kinds of sport in one day, so I 
asked whether we would have far to 
walk. I have known Robertson and Bob 
(that’s Robertson’s dog) to come home 
after a day’s snipe shooting so tired and 
worn out you could not get a pleasant 
word from them for hours. Ask. them 
if they had had a good time and Robert- 
son will stubbornly answer, “ Of course, 
we did. Didn’t we, Bob?” Bob will 
pause a moment in his task of gnawing 
the burs from his hide and look up at 
you with an expression which I inter- 
pret to mean that, while he has his own 
views on the subject, for certain rea- 
sons, he prefers not to make them pub- 
lic. Robertson has that dog trained per- 
fectly. 

Morris pointed to a little clump of 
willows that seemed but a short dis- 
tance away and said we would only walk 
that far. I shall not dwell on the har- 
rowing details of the next few hours 
in that swamp. I am not fat (my wife 
says I am just well built and she would 
not want me skinny like Robertson) but 
I do weigh a trifle over 200, and I found 
this not otherwise objectionable circum- 
stance greatly to my disadvantage, in 
passing through the soft places. I almost 
lost my temper several times, but the 
lightest man that walks could not trav- 
erse some of the bottomless places I 
crossed and keep his temper. I am per- 
suaded nothing but a fiendish delight in 
my own discomfiture nerved my com- 
panions to go on. Once, while I was 
crossing a _ particularly troublesome 
place (‘‘ troublesome ” does not seem to 
convey the exact meaning, nor, for that 
matter, would any other word, but I 
trust the gentle reader will under- 
stand) Robertson, who was walking 
ahead of me, turned and looked back 
and I caught a gleam of wicked amuse- 
ment in his eye as [ stood poised on one 
foot—the water rippling fearfully at the 
edge of my boot top—and looked anx- 
iously ahead for a place to put the other 
foot. Robertson says the way to do is 
to place your feet on the roots of the 
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rushes and grass, but all the rushes and 
grass I saw seemed to be growing on 
top of the water. 
willows, the footing became better, the 
ground in some places being almost dry, 
and we commenced to come on the snipe. 





As we approached the 
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As we were walking along, the three 
of us abreast, but perhaps 25 or 30 yards 
apart, a snipe got up in front of me and 
flew straight for Robertson’s head, who 
was walking next to me. Seeing me 
raise my gun, and, fearing I would fire 























“As he arose, dripping, from the ground, and poured the water from his gun barrels, the ludicrous 
figure he made was too much for me.”’ 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





I fired at every one I saw, and, in some 
way, succeeded in killing two. (It 


would, perhaps, be uninteresting, as well 
as unprofitable to record just how many 
I missed.) 


before the bird was clear of him; he 
threw himself, face downward, in a shal- 
low water hole he happened to be cross- 
ing at the time, and lay there, not daring 
to get up until he heard the crack of my 
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gun, nor even then—fearful of the sec- 
ond barrel—until I told him he was safe. 
As he arose, dripping, from the ground, 
and poured the water from his gun bar- 
rels, the ludicrous figure he made was 
too much for me. I tried not to laugh, 
but the harder I tried, the funnier the 
situation seemed to grow, and my at- 
tempt to conceal my amusement was a 
failure—literally a howling failure—for 
I was taken with a fit of laughter which 
only subsided after several minutes, to 
break out afresh every time I turned my 
eyes on the wet and injured looking fig- 
ure of my friend. Robertson is a good 
fellow and all that, but he is one of these 
people who can never see a joke unless 
it is on “the other fellow.” He could 
see nothing amusing in the situation 
whatever. In turn, expressions of re- 
proach, indignation and anger passed 
over his mud-bespattered countenance. 
He then made an effort at calm indiffer- 
ence, but it is hard to appear indiffer- 
ent when there is water in your boots. 
Morris, who had come up in the mean- 
time, took in the situation at a glance, 
and he showed at once the wisdom he 
had learned in his long experience in the 
field. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
he drew from his pocket a small flask 
of spirits which he always carried, when 
hunting, for just such emergencies. As 
I have said, it was a cold day, and Rob- 
ertson, shivering in his wet clothes, was 
nothing loath to take a liberal draught 
of the corisoling spirits. ‘‘Now, then,” 
continued Morris, “ go ahead and cuss.” 
And, indeed, after a little indulgence in 
this simple form of restorative, Robert- 
son seemed to feel like a new man. As 
for myself, the recollection of this inci- 
dent staid with me and sustained me on 
all the weary trip back to the boat. In 
returning, however, we followed the 
edge of the slough and found better 
walking. 


The sun was low when we again 
reached our blind, and, as Robertson 
complained of feeling cold, we took in 
the decoys at once and started for home. 





Morris had rowed down in the morn- 
ing, so they both agreed it was up to me 
to row back. There are many things 
which, to me, are preferable to rowing a 
boat against the wind, and I have al- 
ways noticed that when it is my turn 
to row, it is always against the wind or 
against the current, and, oftener than 
not, there is a combination of wind and 
current against me. Besides, I knew 
Robertson would take cold if he sat still 
in his wet clothes, so I felt it my duty 
to refuse, and, although I had to be 
quite firm with him, I persuaded him to 
take the oars. 

It was quite dark when we reached 
the hotel, so we took our game in the 
house and unloaded it on the kitchen 
floor. Besides the ducks killed in the 
morning, we had about two dozen jack- 
snipe. I was extremely well satisfied 
with myself over the duck I had killed, 
and it was with great pride I reached 
back in my game pocket to bring it 
forth. As I felt around, my hand came 
in contact with something small and 
soft and fluffy, and, drawing it out, I 
found it was a tiny yellow toy duckling 
—a relic of the last Easter holiday— 
which one or the other of my compan- 
ions, unobserved, had slipped into my 
pocket—although, of course, both denied 
it. Now, this was one of their so-called 
jokes. It is remarkable what trifling 
things will serve to amuse certain peo- 
ple. The entire household was assembled 
in the kitchen—including Selter, his 
wife and his father and the maid, besides 
another party of three or four hunters 
—and Robertson had evidently given 
them all the wink, for how they all 
laughed and shouted. Mrs. Selter alone 
was silent, but, in accepting her silence 
for sympathy, I was mistaken. On the 
other hand, as soon as she could be 
heard, she demanded of me in a severe 
tone: “ How could® you have the heart 
to shoot that poor little thing?” This was 
the signal for more foolish merriment. 
I thought Selter would never get over 
it, and, when he did show signs of re- 
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covery, some one would slap him on the 
back and start him off again. Robert- 
son felt so much better after this he de- 
clared he was neither cold nor wet and 
did not even change his boots before 
sitting down to supper. And such a sup- 
per as we had that night. Naturally, we 
were all very hungry, and the way we 
did things to that meal was certainly a 
sincere tribute to Mrs. Selter’s skill as 
a cook. 

Supper over—our pipes lighted and 
in fresh, dry clothes—we gathered in 
the great sitting room. At first the con- 
versation dealt with the day’s sport, but 
from here it drifted to the hunts of other 
days. Robertson told that old story of 
his about the jacksnipe he killed, hold- 
ing his gun in one hand, the other hand 
fast in a wire fence through which he 
was climbing. Morris followed with a 
description (so revised and elaborated 
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upon as, at first, to seem entirely new) of 
a wonderful chicken hunt he had had in 
Nebraska one fall. One of the strangers 
had hunted big game in Canada ; another 
had trapped wolves in Arizona, and ex- 
plained to us, quite confidentially and 
absolutely without reservation, the secret 
of successfully performing this feat. 

And so the evening wore on. At 
length, the landlord’s agéd father arose 
from his chair, leaning heavily upon his 
staff, and, with a shrewd but kindly 
smile, exclaimed, “ Well, gentlemen, if 
the shooting is as good in the marsh to- 
morrow as it’s been here around the 
stove tonight, I'll expect to see you fetch 
home a right smart 0’ game.” 

When, after many days, the stiffness 
was entirely out of my legs, I was near 
to admitting that there might be some- 
thing in duck hunting, after all, and T 
mean to try it again some time. 


A SEPTEMBER HUNT. 


By O. W. SMITH. 


HUMP -thump-thump! — thump - 
3 thump-thump!—rup! rup! r-r-r-r- 

r-r-r! “ There goes that blamed 
old alarm and I must get up,” I said to 
myself; then proceeded to drop off to 
sleep again. Thump, thump, thump! 
the disconcerting sound had begun again 
and at the third thump of the second 
“tong roll” I was wide awake. No 
metallic alarm that but the ruffed grouse 
of my boyhood drumming upon a log 
near the tent. No dry board meeting 
in a musty room for me today but a long 
day with five more days to follow in the 
fragrant wildwood. Without disturb- 
ing the Medicine Man, my companion, 
I donned my clothes, took my little 
Parker out of its case and started after 
the disturber of my morning naps. Oh! 
the morning was great, just great! The 
early sun had not yet dispelled the white 
frost which had formed during the night 
and it crunched beneath my feet with a 
hint of winter’s snow. The maples were 


all crimson and gold beneath the magic 
touch of the frost. The song-birds were 
conspicuous by their absence, though a 
downy woodpecker peeked inquisitively 
around a much-abused stub and a blue- 
jay scolded discordantly from a nearby 
pine. I found myself humming, 
“When the frost is on the pumpkin 
And the fodder's in the shock,” 

though there wasn’t a pumpkin vine or 
a shock of corn within 25 miles of me. 

Thump-thump-thump! and on through 
all of its variations to the final roll when 
the very air seemed to be pulsing with 
the sound. From above, from below, 
from both sides the sound semed to roll 
in upon me. I knew the bird was within 
a few feet, yet I failed to discover him. 
Then upon my hands and knees I 
crawled onward, ever expecting the dis- 
concerting, confusing whir announcing 
the departure of my quarry. Knowing 
that the bird was almost within reach of 
my hand, I paused and carefully exam- 
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ined every mossy log and stump but 
failed to see him, when all at once I 
discovered him upon the very log over 
which I was peering. And of course he 
had been there all the time. There the 
magnificent bird stood, his purple-black 
neck frills standing out, his crest raised 
and his beady eyes fixed intently upon 
me. Long and earnestly we gazed upon 
one another. Then (‘Tell it not in 
Gath; publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon’”) I slowly raised my gun to 
my shoulder, but before I could press the 
trigger the bird said “ Quit, quit, quit!” 
I “quit ’’ and the bird flew unharmed 
away. I then and there made a firm res- 
olution never to take a mean advantage 
of game unless badly in need of a meal. 
But I do not consider that I am taking 
a mean advantage of grouse when I steal 
upon them and knock them from the 
branch of a tree with a pellet from the 
little .22; for one must be able to tread 
the rustling leaves with the stealth of an 
Indian or he will frighten the wary bird, 
quick of eye to detect the brown body 
amid the harmonizing colors of autumn 
and steady of nerve to cut off the small 
head. If you don’t believe me, take your 
little .22 and try it some of these days. 
But to return to my story. 

As the bird departed the booming of 
his wings roused all my hunter instinct 
and could I then have brought the little 
Parker to bear I could and would have 
killed him, but the brush was so thick 
and the bird’s tortuous flight so confus- 
ing I was rattled for an instant and then 
it was too late. However, I marked him 
down as near as I was able and followed 
on, looking neither to the right hand nor 
the left. Suddenly the air was filled 
with flying birds, while the roar of their 
wings sounded like the rumble of a dis- 
tant express train. For an instant I stood 
staring confusedly about; then came 
to myself and got busy. The little 
Parker spoke once, twice—I reloaded 
and it spoke yet once again; then I 
picked up 3 soft brown bodies and 
tucked them away in the capacious pock- 
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inad- 
vertently stumbled upon a covey of birds 


ets of my shooting coat. I had 
which had not been fired into. I stood 
and debated with myself whether to fol- 
low the birds or return to camp with 
the three already in my possession: the 
three would make a splendid meal, but 
upon the other hand I knew the birds 
had: not flown far and I could easily get 
three more. The fever was upon me 
and I turned to follow the birds but was 
brought to a standstill by a commotion 
at camp—a great rattling of pans, two 
shots in rapid succession and then a 
shout which sounded like “Smith! O 
Smith!” Then silence. 

What could have happened? Curi- 
osity lent wings to my feet and lI 
sprinted for camp in good old football 
style. When I reached the little open 
glade in which our camp was located a 
scene of confusion met my gaze: The 
tent was down while the bedding and 
dishes were scattered in all directions. 
Where was the Medicine Man? I 
shouted: promptly there came an answer 
from the thick woods back of the tent 
and almost immediately a crash in the 
brush. I turned just in time to see a 
large black bear, its face red with blood, 
emerge into the open. One look was 
enough: I didn’t wait for a second but 
started for the nearest tree. When I 
reached the tree the enraged brute was 
close behind and as my gun was in the 
way I dropped it and shinned up that 
tree in a manner to put a schoolboy to 
shame. Many brave sportsmen (who 
read this yarn within the shelter of four 
walls) will say that I did a very foolish 
thing to drop my gun: granted, gentle- 
men dear, but let me remind you that 
No. 7 shot is poor bear medicine and also 
that the bear appeared very vicious as 
she charged, foam and blood flying from 
her nostrils and mouth. From my tree- 
top I could see the Medicine Man in the 





topmost branches of a quaking asp which a 


was swaying in a most alarming manner. 
Knowing the character of the tree he had 
taken refuge in, I shouted out a warning 
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but my warning was too late; for, with a 
sudden snap, the top of the tree broke 
clean off and top and Medicine Man 
went hurtling earthward. At the first 
crack the bear turned her head and 
listened intently but when the Medicine 
Man struck the ground with a dull thud 
she seemed to realize what had happened 
and shambled rapidly in his direction. 
My friend had taken a nasty fall and | 
pictured him lying with a broken limb 
at the mercy of the maddened animal; 
my fears for him were greater than my 
fears for myself, so I slid down out of 
the tree and picked up my gun—letting 
drive with both barrels just as the bear 
was disappearing on the other side the 
glade. When the No. 7 chilled, driven 
by 214 drams of nitro, overtook the dis- 
appearing end of that bear she acted as 
though stung by a dozen bees: she bit 
herself where she ordinarily sat down 
and did tumbling stunts upon the 
ground; then she caught sight of me 
and the way she eliminated space would 
have been terrifying had I not been 
half-way up the tree, victoriously bearing 
my gun with me. The bear struck the 
tree like an express and nearly knocked 
me from my perch but I clung to the 
tree and my gun for dear life. Then the 
bear tried to climb the tree: failing in 
that, she undertook to shake me down. 
She shook that tree as a man shakes a 
small apple-tree: this way, that way, it 
swayed but I wrapped my arms and legs 
about the trunk and hung on, thanking 
Fortune that the tree was an elm. Tiring 
at last, she walked over to the tent and 
began to knock things about for all the 
world like an angry man; but I noticed 
blood trickling down her after parts, so 
knew that my fine shot had pierced her 
hide at least. How she did throw our 
paraphernalia about! always keeping 
one of her devilish eyes turned in my 
direction, as though she wanted to get 
me mad enough to come down and fight 
it out. 


In all the time that passed I heard no 
sound from the Medicine Man and 
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feared that he was badly hurt. While the 
bear was busy wreaking her vengeance 
on our personal effects I took two car- 
tridges and cut them nearly through just 
below the wad over the powder, leaving 
only a thin film of paper—having read 
somewhere that a shell so served would 
throw the shot in a solid bunch with the 
effect of a rifle ball. I did not know but 
that I would burst my gun but anything 
was better than sitting in a tree while 
the Medicine Man might be needing my 
help. Having loaded my gun, I looked 
at the bear just as she got hold of my 
Eastman camera (the one that takes the 
pictures for Sports AFIELD) and began 
to play basket ball with it. “Here!” I 
shouted—* drop that!” The bear actu- 
ally laughed as she hit the delicate ma- 
chine a rap that sent it spinning for two 
rods. It was too much. I hastily de- 
scended the tree, resolved to rescue my 
pet; but the old bear had been watch- 
ing all the time and as soon as my feet 
touched the lower branches she charged 
and rising up tried to reach me. It was 
just the chance I needed and I let drive 
with both barrels. Down she went all in 
a heap and I knew she was harmless, so 
I jumped out of my tree and started to 
look up the Medicine Man. I found 
him sitting under the tree from which 
he had fallen; there was a bump the size 
of a hen’s egg on the side of his head 
while his face wore a dazed expression. 
[ proceeded to tell him my experience; 
then asked for his story, which was as 
follows : 

“This morning a little after sun-up I 
was awakened by hearing some one put- 
tering around among the dishes; no- 
ticing your empty blankets I naturally 
supposed that it was you and shouted out 
some gibe regarding your being a 
somnambulist, but as you did not reply 
[ lay still, watching the play of the shad- 
ows on the tent walls. So I lay luxu- 
riating in that fascinating inebriation, a 
morning dream, while the racket con- 
tinued outside; but a sudden crash, fol- 
lowed by a fierce growling, brought me 
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to myself and realizing that something 
extraordinary was taking place I crawled 
to the door and looked out. Dishes and 
supplies were scattered in all directions, 
while the supply tent was but a bunch 
of heaving, struggling canvas. Sud- 
denly the bear appeared, and then I did 
a very foolish thing. I picked up my 
Ithaca and fired straight in her face. 
For a moment she spun around in a 
confused manner; then, instead of run- 
ning away, she caught sight of me and 
charged. Fortunately I slept in my 
clothes: any way, I don’t believe I would 
have waited to dress and the way I 
sprinted for tall timber was a caution. 
I reached my tree just in time and as | 
pulled myself up she made a vicious 
grab, spoiling one of my new Putman 
boots and drawing blood, but I am glad 
it is no worse,” and the Medicine Man 
held up a badly lacerated boot. 

We went back to camp and examined 
the bear: my shot had torn away the 
whole top of her head. Indeed one 
might have thought she had been hit 
with an explosive shell. The Medicine 
Man’s shot had taken effect in the lower 


half of her face and breast, for he had 
held a trifle low. We repaired the dam- 
age to our paraphernalia to the best of 
our ability but our supplies and little 
tent were in a deplorable state and the 
adventure shortened our stay in the 
woods by a week. But we staid until 
the maples and beeches turned red and 
gold, then brown. We watched the 
stricken leaves as they circled and eddied 
to the ground and then we listened to 
the wind as it sighed and moaned through 
the leafless branches, warning us of cold 
and snows and winds to come. Had not 
the bear destroyed so many of our sup- 
plies we would have run the risk of snow 
and cold and staid another week, but as 
it was we went out through the saddened 
woods, over rustling leaves, while the 
wind sang a requiem in the branches 
above us, to the city and. business and 
added our lives once again to the great 
inaelstrom of rushing, hurrying human- 
ity. “ Wherefore do ye spend money 
for that which is not bread? and your 
labor for that which satisfieth not?” 
Wherefore, indeed! 


THE GATHERING OF THE BLACKBIRDS. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


“It is the fall!” the blackbird cries, 
He shouts the news in merry glee: 
“Look where the cornfield yellow lies 
With hidden spoils for you and me!” 


Ten thousand mates around him crowd, 
While darkened grow the maples tall, 
And join the chorus, shrill and loud— 


“Tt is the fall! 


it is the fall!’ 
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FIFTY YEARS OF WOODS LIFE. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SCRIBBLINGS OF A HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. * 


CHAPTER XIX. 





T AFTERWARDS 
| kon out that my ef- 

forts to provide for 
Father’s comfort 
came to nothing in 
one way, though in 
the end they 
‘4, brought a satisfac- 
tory return. As the 
warm weather came 
our common charge 
developed symptoms of malaria, and the 
doctor who was called in to treat the case 
told us the boy’s constitution was not all 
it should be and that he would hardly 
last through the summer, unless removed 
to more healthful surroundings. It was 
perhaps only natural that Father should 
show a reluctance to leave the swamps, 
having lived in them practically all his 
life; but he proved surprisingly amen- 
able to argument, and, when once con- 
vinced that the circumstances were 
urgent, would have hurried away with- 
out selling his property, if I had per- 
mitted. Finding a purchaser was not 
difficult, for the house I had so expe- 
ditiously built made quite a fine appear- 
ance in a _ neighborhood where log 
shanties were the rule, while the land 
was really good and quite heavily tim- 
bered. There was something over one 
thousand dollars banked to our joint 
credit when we turned our faces north- 
westward toward the Missouri hills— 
more available capital than the family 
had ever possessed before or has since 
been able to show. 


Father Sustains His Reputation. 


We travelled by wagon, taking our 
time and making side trips to such desir- 
able localities as we might chance to hear 
of. Little Dave’s health improved won- 
derfully as we got into a higher country ; 
so there really seemed no reason why 
we should be in haste to get permanently 
settled. We visited the famous Irish 
Wilderness region, camping for a week 
at a beautiful spring among the hills and 
exploring the surrounding country to our 
satisfaction. The rocks did not please 
Father, climbing the bluffs tired him and 
he was loud in his expressions of disgust 
at a country where the biggest trees were 
no better than saplings. The boy took 
kindly to camp life and was very little 
trouble. Put him on a blanket with a 
handful of smooth pebbles to play with, 
and he would be as quiet as a mouse for 
hours to come. He seemed afraid of 
nothing, but would toddle hastily out of 
the tent to pat and talk to whatever we 
happened to bring in in the way of dead 
game. Once he busied himself for an 
hour trying to appropriate the eyes of a 
big horned owl that had ventured too 
near our camp, and another time was in- 
consolable because we denied him the 
pleasure of fondling a string of catfish. 
Oh! he was a peach of a kid, was Dave, 
and I can’t say that his characteristics 
have changed very much with advancing 
years. 

At Willow Springs Father rebelled 
against going any farther west. The 
country had grown higher all along, the 
ground rockier and the timber growth 
more scrubby and insignificant. We had 
reached a region where people professed 
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an utter ignorance of chills and fever, 
where the old men seemed as tough, 
_wiry and lively as the young, and the 
children were like mountain-lion kittens 
in their fondness for rough-and-tumble 
sport, and also for their shyness. It was 
a revelation to Father, for, as I have 
said, all his life had been passed in the 
Mississippi lowlands, except the years 
spent in the Army (when he was prob- 
ably too busy looking out for the Yan- 
kees to observe local conditions very 
closely). “ This is good enough for me,” 
he said. ““Now, find me the game, Tred— 
just drop me down where there’s some- 
thin’ to shoot an’ trap for, an’ I'll be all 
right.” So we pulled south to Bryant’s 
Fork of White River, which traverses a 
region where even to the present day a 
goodly scattering of game can be found. 
Every log cabin passed could boast 2 or 
3 hounds, buck-horns were tacked on 
the gate-posts, and the dust along the 
roadway occasionally showed the tracks 
and hovering sign of wild turkeys. I 
liked the locality where we passed the 
first night, but the distant whistle of a 
locomotive decided Father to press on 
still further. About noon the next day 
he turned the wagon from the main road 
and headed down a dim trail following a 
little valley. “ Judgin’ from sign, there’s 
been a settlement down here some day, 
but I reckon the people starved out an’ 
quit it,” said he; “ anyway, there’s no late 
travel been done, an’ I allow we'll find an 
old turned-out field an’ mebbe a house. 
If there’s good drinkin’ water, I’m ready 
to figger prices with the owner.” This 
seemed to me a risky way of choosing a 
new home, but, after all, it mattered little 
where Father elected to locate. With 
the help I might be able to give him, a 
living for himself and Dave would be 
easily made. In a mile or so we found 
the field and the house, just as predicted. 
There was a bold, clear spring within a 
few yards of the door, and—best of all— 
a flock of turkeys flushed out of the 
neglected garden. “I'll drive up to the 
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porch an’ unload,’ said Father— 
“Lordy! I’m glad to git home agin.” 

Finding the owner of the place cost us 
very little trouble, and when found he 
was more than ready to sell his 80 acres 
for a ridiculously small price. A hun- 
dred dollars covered the purchase price 
and the cost of re-covering the house 
with new riven boards. Within a week 
we had come to feel ourselves really at 
home and I think we were all feeling 
reasonably contented. As for myself, the 
chance to  rest—absolutely rest—was 
most grateful and I am sure Little Dave 
could have no cause to be otherwise than 
happy. Father was the only doubtful 
one. The rocks troubled him and there 
was more sunshine than he had been 
used to under the giant trees of the 
swamps. He was doubtful, too, of the 
amount of game to be found; but this 
was a matter that eventually worked it- 
self out to his satisfaction. I relieved 
him of all domestic cares and responsi- 
bilities that he might have time and 
opportunity to explore at his pleasure, 
and if he paid but little heed to game 
laws when the chance for a shot offered, 
none of our neighbors could consistently 
criticise or condemn. Mountaineers 
have ever been persistent sticklers for 
unabridged personal freedom, and at the 
time of which I write the citizens of 
Ozark County, Missouri, were in this 
respect typical mountaineers. So we 
feasted upon wild meats, with no one to 
say us nay; and at the nearest cabins 
across the mountain and down the ravine 
there were families that shared gratefully 
in our good luck. It is curious how 
many people in countries like the one in 
which we were now located never taste 
game unless it is given to them. It is 
nothing uncommon to find greyhaired 
hill dwellers who never in all their lives 
killed either deer or turkey. 

One evening Father came in rather 
earlier than common and, for a wonder, 
did not appear tired from his day’s hunt. 
He was emptyhanded, but my months of 
residence among the Choctaws had 
































taught me the value of taciturnity and I 
asked no question. I could see that he 
was in a jovial spirit and knew that the 
story would be forthcoming in good 
time. 

“ Tred,” said he at length, after supper 
was over and we had filled our pipes, 
“T’ve heered lot of fellers talk about 
goin’ inter caves atter b’ar. D’ye reckon 
that’s all wind ?” 

“It has been done, perhaps a good 
many times, but always in winter when 
the bear is housed up and won’t come 
out. You know they’re stupid then and 
the risk amounts to nothing.” 

“ Never in summertime ?” 

“T never heard of its being done—and 
I guess no sensible man would try it. I’d 
rather undertake to whip out a colony of 
bald hornets with my hat.” 

The old man smoked in silence for a 
few minutes while I watched him anx- 
iously, foreseeing what was to come. 
“T’m goin’ to do it,” said he; “I’ve 
killed b’ar ev’ry other way any feller ever 
did an’ they don’t grow big enough to 
skeer me. Want to see the fun?” And 
then he told how he had located a bear’s 
den away back in the hills and had 
wasted the better part of the day watch- 
ing for the occupant to come out. “ Don’t 
talk agin it, Tred—'tain’t no use. That 
b’ar has been usin’ the cave all summer 
an’ he'll stay there till I need him. If 
you won’t agree to come along an’ see 
fair play, I’ll slip around some day when 
you ain’t thinkin’.” 

He was thoroughly in earnest and I 
forebore from argument, knowing I 
could not change his decision but might 
upset his nerve. So the next morning 
we left the boy with our nearest neigh- 
bor and crossed the hills to a rocky 
gulch, at the head of which the den was 
located. A few minutes’ inspection sat- 
isfied us that the bear was at home. 
Father insisted that the cave contained 
but one and this seemed probable from 
the fact that all the hunters we had met 
were unanimous in agreeing there were 
no bear in the country. One alone might 
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have hidden in the hills for a few months 
without discovery, but in the case of a 
pair, and especially if they had cubs, this 
would be practically impossible. Yet 
it seemed to me that all the tracks in 
that gulch had not been made by the 
same animal, though apparently of the 
same size. Twice I found the marks of 
a broken nail on a left forefoot, while in 
other instances they were missing. Ow- 
ing to the rocky character of the soil 
one could not be positive, but I felt rea- 
sonably sure we had located two bears in- 
stead of one, probably of the same litter 
and companions during their two or 
three years of life in a region otherwise 
undenizened by their kind. The en- 
trance to the cave was high enough to 
permit the entrance of a man in a stoop- 
ing posture, but farther back the roof 
was lower and the passage turned sharply 
to the left. I was glad that it was not 
to the right. Right-quartering birds are 
hard enough to hit and an incoming 
bear from that direction might be still 
more difficult. Father commenced his 
preparations for going in, the look of 
grim determination in his eyes caution- 
ing me to make no protest. He stripped 
to his underclothing, rolled his pants and 
shirt in a bundle and tossed them upon 
a boulder. I knew his reason for this. 
Once, years before, a wounded bear had 
settled its claws firmly in the slack of 
his jeans pants and held him in a posi- 
tion where he could not use his knife. 
“ An’ they can’t be patched,” he had told 
Mother sadiy—“ that’s why I left ’em in 
the woods.” This time he was providing 
against chances. 

The old-time bear hunter had to con- 
tent himself with the light given by a 
smoking pine torch, but Father was 
equipped with a head-lamp having a re- 
flector which would throw the glare 
where it was most needed. He discarded 
his hat and strapped the lamp directly 
against his forehead, so it would not 
likely become dislodged accidentally. 
Then, with his big .50-calibre Winches- 
ter cocked and ready, he ADU cave 
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without giving me a parting glance and 
by this I knew he felt confident of com- 
ing out again all right. I was half in- 
clined to follow but knew I would be in 
the way in case a sudden retreat was 
imperative. At the turn he paused for 
a moment—then went on and was lost 
to sight. Possibly it was two minutes, 
but it seemed as many hours, before I 
heard the expected sound. Then three 
shots rang out in quick succession and I 
thought I heard a cry for help. In- 
stantly I dashed into the cave and al- 
most instantly was knocked out again. 
Four hundred pounds of bear meat trav- 
elling at a speed of 50 miles an hour is 
a little more than the ordinary man can 
stand against, especially when its com- 
ing is unexpected. I landed on my back, 
badly shaken up but not hurt, while the 
bear passed over me without appreci- 
able check. It is doubtful which of us 
two was worse frightened, but I man- 
aged to roll over and pump a couple of 
bullets after him before he passed be- 
yond sight. There was blood on the 
rocks and on my clothing as well, show- 
ing that at least one of the three shots I 
had heard was not wasted. I called to 
Father but could get no reply; so there 
was nothing for it but to go in search of 
him. . 
At the bend in the passage came a 
sudden transition from light to darkness 
and I felt my way along as best I might, 
occasionally scratching a match, neces- 
sarily, because it seemed that I found a 
new turn in the way at every half-dozen 
steps. There was a considerable down- 
ward trend to the cave, but my spirits 
were sinking more rapidly still. If alive, 
it seemed that | should have heard from 
Father long before. Suddenly, as my 
fifth match flared, there came a sibilant 
whisper : “Look out, Tred! he’s right be- 
tween us.” How my heart jumped at the 
sound ! 

“ Are you hurt?” I asked. 

“ Nary hurt. There was two of ‘em— 
like you said. I’m settin’ on one right 
now, but t’other dodged into that corner 
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—I heered him atter my blamed lamp 
jarred out.” 

“T felt him,” said I, and then pro- 
ceeded to explain, for Father had been 
too excited to heed my shooting. Sud- 
denly left without light, he had been 
crouching with ready rifle all those 
weary minutes, awaiting an attack from 
“that other b’ar.” He had done very 
good shooting, all things considered, for 
he had come upon the game at rifle- 
length range and the first two shots were 
from the hip. In one way this was for- 
tunate, since it was the concussion from 
the third shot (fired from the shoulder ) 
that had extinguished the lamp. “ lirst 
time he got it through the shoulder,” 
said Father, pointing at a patch of blood, 
fur, “but next time I p’intedly uncapped 
his skull. He was sure coming straight 
at me.” 

We trailed the bear that had passed 
me for a half-mile down the gulch and 
found him very dead indeed—the won- 
der being that he had gone so far with 
3 bullets in him; placed side by side there 
seemed not a particle of difference in the 
size of the two animals, nor any distin- 
guishing marks save only that broken 
claw. “ You're a better hunter than me,” 
said Father when I pointed it out. “If 
Dave only makes as good a one, you'll 
be a pair to draw to.” 

* But we'll never do any summer cave- 
hunting for bear,” I suggested. 

“ Nor me—atter this,” he replied sim- 
ply—* I’m through.” 

CHAPTER XxX. 
The Scythe of Father Time. 

The majority of men, I believe, lose a 
portion of their youthful enterprise and 
energy as they approach middle age. | 
would not like to be thought an exception 
to the general rule; but this I know, 
while formerly uneasy unless continually 
on the move, I now dreaded the thought 
of leaving Father and Dave and return- 
ing to my old wandering life. It was a 
sort of hand to mouth existence, for the 
trapping was none too good in the win- 




















ter and in summer Father’s attempts at 
farming resulted in nothing more than 
a few bushels of stringy sweet potatoes, 
a couple of wagon loads of chaffy corn 
and perhaps a light bale of cotton. Yet, 
I was happy enough—so long as ours 
was an Eveless Eden. No thinking per- 
son could blame Father for his third mar- 
riage, considering how much the boy 
needed a mother’s care, and also the 
fact that this last Mrs. Elliott owned a 
good home and several thousand acres 
of wild land in her own right without 
debts or incumbrances. For a year be- 
fore the marriage the old man had talked 
a great deal to me about her, urging that 
I ought to marry and that such matrimo- 
nial prizes were not commonly found 
nowadays, and I disliked the frequency 
with which he found his way to her 
house, believing that I was being made 
the victim of a deeply-laid plot. In con- 
sequence my first intelligence of the pro- 
posed wedding, then only three days dis- 
tant, was a most startling surprise and 
convinced me that I had best seek other 
hunting grounds. 

It was a few months prior to this that 
I passed through an experience that came 
very near terminating seriously. We 
had been trying for months to trap a 
big red fox that ranged around the head 
of a stream not far away, but he had 
invariably proven too smart for us. 
Father had laughed at my first futile ef- 
forts and given me so many lectures on 
the inability of ordinary trappers as fox- 
catchers that [ had at last put the case 
in his hands with the suggestion that I 
would like an object lesson on “ how to 
do it”; but after a couple of weeks he 
was forced to admit himself beaten. To 
catch that fox then became the purpose 
of my life, for the two of us were running 
a pretty close race on other furs and the 
good-natured rivalry had grown intense. 
Somewhere I had read that foxes were 
prone to hunt for scraps around the ashes 
of old camp fires; so I spent an after- 
noon burning heaps of brush and chunks 
at different points on the ridges and 
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crisping bits of meat to be scattered 
around for: bait. Later investigations 
showed the expected tracks among the 
dead embers and a few of the places 
were baited the second or third time, 
until I felt satisfied the fox had estab- 
lished a habit of taking them in on his 
nightly rounds. Then I proceeded to ar- 
range for his capture. 

We had no double-spring traps, as the 
only furbearing animals in that region 
were coon, mink and skunk. Possums 
we did not care to catch, their skins 
hardly paying for the trouble of stretch- 
ing. During our first season Father had 
caught 2 otters by making “ double sets ” 
of No. 1 traps at the foot of their slide, 
but no further sign was seen in the two 
following years. So we had made no 
provision for catching big game, and I 
now had to figure how a No. 1% New- 
house could be made to hold the biggest 
red fox in the hills. It was to be a test 
of human ingenuity against animal in- 
stinct. I did not dare attempt setting 2 
traps, for it was going to be difficult to 
perfectly conceal the one. I carefully 
dug out a bed for the trap in the ashes, 
using a stick so the scent of my fingers 
would not remain to give warning of dan- 
ger. The chain, concealed in the same 
way, led straight across to the tip of 
a sapling which I had bent down to serve 
as a spring-pole, driving a notch-stake 
to hold it taut until released by a jerk 
on the chain. It was a good stout sap- 
ling, bigger than I would have preferred 
but nothing of the right size offered. 
When the work was finished I was well 
pleased with it, except that there seemed 
a trifle too much ashes over the trap— 
easily brushed away with a single sweep 
of the stick. I bent forward for the fin- 
ishing touch, my foot slipped on a smooth 
pebble, and, in trying to save myself from 
a fall, both hands went into the ashes 
together! Yes, that sapling was un- 
necessarily strong. For a moment I 
thought every joint in my hands and 
arms was dislocated, but after the first 
fearful jerk the pain seemed to centralize 
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in the thumb of my left hand and the 
forefinger of my right, which were se- 
curely held between the trap’s jaws. I 
had been dragged across the bed of ashes 
and jerked to my feet and now stood on 
tiptoe with upstretched arms. Never 
was there a more humiliating situation 
for an experienced trapper with a repu- 
tation for woods wisdom to be sustained. 
I could have laughed at the absurdity of 
it all had the pain been less severe, but 
it was no laughing matter. Foremost 
among my thoughts was that I must re- 
lease myself without awaiting help from 
Father, who was setting traps on the 
creek beyond and would likely return 
across that very ridge within the hour. 
How I was going to accomplish it re- 
mained to be seen. The difficulty was 
in getting my hands on the trap chain. 
Twice I threw my weight into the effort 
and painfully brought the trap down to 
the level of my knees and twice the pain 
proved too much for my fortitude just 
when the gain of a few inches more 
might have permitted me to get a leg 
over the chain. As I was resting and 
gathering strength for the third effort, 
Father sighted me from a distance and 
came to my aid. He was merciful and 
made no comments. Before nightfall I 
had made a second trip to the ridge and 
strychnined a bait for that fox, and the 
next morning his pelt was added to our 
collection. 

I have only pleasant recollections of 
the Ozark County people. They seemed 
to have solved the problem of how to 
live easy and enjoy life. Social distinc- 
tions were unknown to them, the richest 
and poorest meeting on equal terms at 
home or in public. From July to Sep- 
tember camp-meetings, barbecues and 
fish-frys occupied their attention, while 
during the colder months there were two 
or three dances weekly in the neighbor- 
hood, widely announced and attended 
by everybody within a radius of a dozen 
miles. Such amusements never appealed 
to my fancy, but several times the only 
way to avoid giving offense was to look 
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in on the dancing for a few minutes and 
I was always made welcome and intro- 
duced generally to people I had not pre- 
viously met. Whiskey flowed rather 
freely at some of these gatherings, but | 
am told that liquors are considered in- 
dispensable at the social rallies in more 
highly cultured communities. It is 
merely a question as to whether one 
should have a jug or bottle of his own 
in the fence corner or make merry over 
costly wines supplied by his host. Old- 
time grudges are sometimes settled at 
backwoods dances and in a different way 
in civilized ballrooms. Slights and slan- 
ders may be made to bite deeper than a 
bullet or Bowie knife. 

Along about the middle of October, 
1889, I found myself back in the Choc- 
taw Nation but little better off financially 
than when I had left it five years before, 
riding a better horse but with less ready 
money in my pocket. Billy Bear’s cabin 
on the Kiamishi was my objective point 
and I felt reasonably assured of meet- 
ing a warm if not demonstrative wel- 
come. The old place looked very natural 
as I rode up to it one chilly afternoon. 
My own little shanty had been torn down 
and an axe was sticking in one of the 
few logs that still remained, remindful 
of how energetic the squaw, * Peach,” 
used to be in her quest for dry wood. 
This bit of destructive work had left 
the surroundings practically as I found 
them on the occasion of my first arrival : 
there was the same silence, the same 
wisp of smoke curling from the chim- 
ney—everything as I remembered it ex- 
cept that there were no skins and furs 
stretched upon the cabin’s walls. As be- 
fore, I dismounted and entered unbidden. 

“Who in hell asked you to come in?” 
challenged a gruff voice. “Be careful 
how you handle that gun. What do you 
want ?” 

Three men were seated before the fire, 
each holding a cocked revolver. Re- 
membering the reception given me by 
Billy Bear and his family on that other 
occasion, I felt a sudden shame that I 
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must acknowledge raceship with the trio 
before me. They were white, well- 
dressed, and might have passed for gen- 
tlemen had they cared to. 

I stated the reason of my visit as 
briefly as possible and it was plain to see 
they suspicioned me of lying. “ Better 
get on your horse and ride,” suggested 
the spokesman. “I think I know the In- 
dians you're looking for, but they hap- 
pened to find you first. Don’t waste any 
words—just GIT!” In such cases the 
quickest way out of trouble is the best. 
| dreaded a bullet from between the logs 
and my heart was in my mouth as I 
mounted and rode away. The outlaws 
of the Indian Territory are not noted 
for forbearance when a supposed enemy 
is within range of their guns, but prob- 
ably I was thought to be merely a spy 
from a posse of officers ambushed within 
easy rifle-shot, ready to take revenge for 
any harm offered me. I never learned 
the identity of these three men. The 
West was once full of their kind and the 
less people knew of them the better. 

A “ blanket Indian” (neither civilized 
nor wanting to be) had been Billy’s 
nearest neighbor, 4 miles distant across 
the hills. I rode to his cabin, found the 
family at dinner, and dipped in the ket- 
tle with the rest without waiting for an 
invitation. ‘“ How!” was all the greet- 
ing given me, but, as we filled our pipes 
for an afterdinner smoke, the rattle of a 
bell told that my horse had been unsad- 
dled, hobbled and turned out to graze 
and later I found him tied to a trough 
of corn. [| told the old man briefly that 
I had been on the Big River, had seen 
the country where it was all water and 
no land, and had last camped among the 
hills where the rocks were full of fire. 
He nodded at this last statement and 
pointed toward the northeast, which cor- 
roborated my belief that the flint hills of 
Missouri had more than a local reputa- 
He asked but one question and 
this by pantomime, twisting a hand in 
his scalplock and tugging it suggest- 
fully. Such expectation shone in his 
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eyes that I felt it would be cruel to dis- 
appoint him; so I said that twice there 
had been fighting. Once the black war- 
riors had attacked my canoe, and a boy 
of my tribe had wounded many and taken 
one scalp (How that would have tickled 
Sanford!), while I had been made cap- 
tive but escaped. At another time 
then I gravely exhibited the scar given 
me by the grocery-man on Black River. 
An admiring squaw handed me a freshly- 
filled pipe and again we smoked in si- 
lence. ‘ Billy Bear is not in his house,” 
I said finally. ‘* He is gone,” he replied. 
Another silence: then he drew his blan- 
ket around his face and walked from the 
cabin. 

“ Billy Bear dead,’ volunteered the 
squaw at my elbow. “ Chickasaw shoot 
‘um in back. Good Injun, Billy—got 
good squaw—all dead but pappoose.” 
Then she jerked her thumb backward 
over her shoulder, and for the first time I 
saw that the smallest girl in the group of 
children was Little Blossie. Strangely 
enough, she remembered me and came at 
once when I held out my hands, sobbing 
as bitterly as any white child might over 
the loss of her parents. It transpired 
upon further questioning that Billy had 
been found dead by one of his traps, 
Peach discovering him after a long 
search in one of the worst storms of the 
previous winter, exposure to which had 
caused her death. The sister, Dollie, 
had long before achieved her ambition 
in marrying a white man and was now 
living in a railroad town, quite forgetful 
of her relatives and oldtime friends, so 
Blossie had to fare as best she might. I 
pondered long that night over the feasi- 
bility of adopting the child as my own 
and putting her in school somewhere, 
but was confronted by the doubt whether 
civilization and happiness*ever go hand 
in hand. I have never regretted leaving 
her in her native wilds, for as years 
pass and I learn more of the world fresh 
proof is gained of the wisdom of my de- 
Blossie walked with me a little 
ways on my road next morning, and 
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when we were well out of sight of the 
cabin I took five gold pieces from my 
pocket and buried them at the foot of a 
tree, while she watched me in attentive 
silence. “ They are yours, Blossie,” said 
1; “if you had them now, other people 
might take them from you. Promise to 
leave them here until you are as tall as 
my shoulder.” She promised, with a 
wise nod of her head, and I think she 
understood. 





CHAPTER XxXI. 
An Affair With Panthers. 

All my plans for the winter had been 
upset by this news of Billy’s death. I 
couldn’t bring myself to consider settling 
down in the region where we had hunted 
and trapped in company and where else 
I might go was a question demanding 
thought. Back toward the east lay the 
hills of Arkansas, with very little game 
in proportion to the scope and wildness 
of the country, and beyond them the big 
swamps of the Mississippi. In the op- 
posite direction the big plains stretched 
to the foot of the Rockies—open, arid 
and uninviting, especially during the fall 
and winter. Texas furs were hardly 
salable and Kansas could offer only feath- 
ered game, for which there was no con- 
venient market. If ever a man felt the 
need of companionship and advice, it 
was Tredway H. Elliott at that particular 
moment. For a man still on the right 
side of 40 I was feeling remarkably old 
and helpless. More by chance than in- 
tention I turned southward in the first 
plain road found, and was presently over- 
taken by an old darky riding a grey 
mule. I slackened my pace, expecting 
him to pass, but he was in a talkative 
mood and seemed delighted to have found 
company. The burden of conversation 
must have wejghed heavily on his shoul- 
ders for the first half-mile, but presently 
a subject was brought up that aroused 
me. from my meditations. 

“No, sah! I ain’t gwine coon hunt 
when dar’s painters in de woods. Dar’s 
bettah meat den old fat bacon, but I 
*pends on dat principul dis y’ar. Meb- 
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beso dat vahmint gits me yet, but he 
sholy hab ter dew de cotchin’ w’en de 
sun am shinin’.” 

It appeared that a panther had been 
making free with the young stock on a 
cattle ranch where the darky was work- 
ing and it seemed to be having things its 
own way. Ineffectual attempts at pois- 
oning had been made—ineffectual be- 
cause a panther prefers his meat freshly 
killed and will not return to a carcass un- 
less driven by hunger, and where plenty 
of calves and colts are at hand the pos- 
sibility of ravenous hunger is not worth 
considering. The ranch foreman (the 
owner being a wealthy Texan and never 
with the cattle) had spent considerable 
time trying to kill this marauder upon 
his herds and had eventually offered $25 
reward for its scalp. This bit of news 
gave me a definite purpose for at least 
a few days ahead. I had given away $25 
that morning and here was a chance to 
earn the same sum in the pleasantest pos- 
sible manner. 

In Pless Logan, the foreman, I[ 
chanced to find an old acquaintance of 
the days when Father and I were on our 
famous buffalo hunt in Western Texas, 
though we had both changed beyond 
possibility of recognition. He gladly 
gave me permission to kill as many pan- 
thers as I liked at the price offered and 
seemed to look upon the remark as the 
brightest of jokes. However, from what 
the darky had already told me, I rather 
fancied that more than one animal 
shared in the blood-guiltiness, and, upon 
examining next morning the scene of 
the last “ kill,’ this suspicion became a 
certainty. Two grown panthers and at 
least one kitten had feasted on the dead 
colt. Two days were spent in learning 
the lay of the land, and in the meantime 
another calf was killed. 

West and north of the ranch the coun- 
try was hilly and broken and only partly 
covered with scrubby timber. South 
and east lay the flat woods, big pines and 
oaks, tangled thickets and—along. the 
stream—occasional 
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cane. In the greater number of instances 
the stock had been killed near the creek 
—the exceptions being two or three quite 
young colts that had met disaster in the 
first range of hilis. Logan insisted the 
panther had a den somewhere in the 
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like preference for dry lodging when it 
may be had. If they were found at home, 
it would be somewhere in the hills to- 
ward the head of the creek. 

Before sundown on the 2d day I knew 
there were two kittens instead of one and 








“A cloud of white smoke enveloped Logan’s tree, and out of its depth there burst a shadowy object, 
skimming the ground with almost arrowy swiftness and directly toward me."’ 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





cane and I thought it hardly worth while 
to argue with him. My own knowledge 
of the big cats and their hunting habits 
had been gained by long days of track- 
ing in the snow; I knew their fondness 
for following streams and their very cat- 


could have mapped out the route com- 
monly followed when they came down 
out of the broken ground on their nightly 
raids. I was pretty sure, too, that the 
kittens had tried hunting on their own 
account when the colts were killed in 
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the hills. They were plenty big enough 
to do the work properly and youthful 
impulsiveness would excuse their mis- 
take of hunting on open ground. An- 
other day’s scouting carried me beyond 
the panthers’ range. There were no 
tracks, fresh or old. The game was 
getting interesting. On the evening of 
the 4th day Logan and I rode into the 
hills, Pless mounted on a mare that was 
followed by a sucking colt, intended to 
serve as a decoy. My companion was 
to take the horses back when my arrange- 
ments for the night had been made but 
the spirit of the adventure appealed to 
him too strongly and he begged me to 
let him share the sport. “ You get the 
scalps, any way,” he said; “all I want 
is the fun and I'll promise to do just as 
you tell me.” So, after tying the colt at 
the spot I had selected, we took our 
mounts a half-mile back on the trail and 
there left them, returning on foot. There 
was a full moon and the light would 
be fairly good in the little valley 
until after midnight. The colt was 
fastened with a 30-ft. lariat to a 
rock in open ground and was already 
calling frantically for its dam, a faraway 
answer coming back at intervals. Our 
own stands were to be some 40 yds. 
away on the slope of the hill, among the 
branches of a couple of scraggy postoaks. 
At the last minute I felt distrustful of 


Logan’s ability to keep still and begged, 


him to go back to the ranch, but he swore 
manfully that he wouldn’t as much as 
breathe or “bat an eyebrow” until I 
gave the word. I hardly thought we 
would have long to wait. We were a 
good 3 miles from the ranch and cer- 
tainly within earshot of the panthers’ 
den, wherever that might be. The ani- 
mals should be astir shortly after dark 
and, unless they deviated from their usual 
route, would shortly find the colt, even 
if it was still. Whether they would come 
to the bait remained to be seen. I knew 


that the plan I had adopted worked well 
with members of the cat tribe in other 
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parts of the world and the only thing now 
was to hope for the best and wait. 

Logan’s position was better than my 
own, in the respect that he was nearer 
the colt and a bit farther up the valley, 
and his tree also afforded better cover. 
He had settled down to a comfortable 
position on a big limb with a strong 
branch supporting his back and in the 
growing dusk was certainly not promi- 
nently noticeable. I had cautioned him 
against laying his gun—a double-barrel 
Parker—across his lap, as that might 
mean noise and loss of time in swinging 
it upon the game and he had chosen to 
hold it with the butt in his right armpit, 
the muzzle pointing almost directly to- 
ward the colt and both barrels cocked. 
To me the position seemed a little tire- 
some if long persisted in. I was medi- 
tating upon what might happen in case 
he fell asleep and let the full weight of 
the gun come upon the triggers, when 
—Bang! bang!—the mischief seemed to 
be done and I could have cried at the 
thought of all my plans coming to noth- 
ing. A cloud of white smoke enveloped 
Logan’s tree and spread in eddying 
waves over the slope. Out of its depth 
as I looked there burst a shadowy object, 
skimming the ground with almost ar- 
rowy swiftness and directly toward me. 
I waited until it passed, then drew a bead 
low and well ahead, as though on a 
crossing bird. The smoke from the 
charge momentarily blinded me—I slid 
to the next limb below—stared anxiously 
in the way the panther should have gone, 
but saw nothing; then my eyes sought 
the ground nearer the tree and I yelled 
gleefully. 

“Bully boy!’ answered Logan from 
his shroud of grey haze—“I knew you 
could do it. Come over and help me 
count up.” 

How that poor, terrified colt pleaded 
for freedom! Out at the extreme end 
of the rope, as far as it might get in the 
direction from which the mare’s shrill 
summons was ringing, it crouched with 
braced hoofs straining at the tether and 

















trembling like a leaf in the wind. In 
pity I ran over and cut it free and the 
rattle of flying hoofs brought another 
cheer from my almost delirious com- 
panion. “I’ve been swindled,” he pro- 
tested as I turned towards him; “ you 
promised me half a night of fun and here 
it’s all over in ten minutes. This sort 
of business is too dead easy!” 

He was standing over a dark object, 
endeavoring to move it with his feet. 
Just beyond was another patch of black 
on the grey earth but at the moment it 
seemed to take on a new shape and I 
caught the sound of a fierce growl. Lo- 
gan heard it, too, and the click of falling 
hammers upon empty cartridges preceded 
the crack of my Marlin. For quick gun 
play Logan was the best I ever knew, 
for it took three shots to stop that mother 
cat in her staggering charge and _ the 
third was from the Parker with its muz- 
zle brushing the hair. After it was all 
over, the foreman found time to explain 
his own part in the proceedings: “ They 
were almost under me before I saw 
them,” he said—“ the biggest one Io ft. 
ahead, then the two children side by side 
and the other big one at their heels. I 
wanted you to have a chance, so I gave 
the kittens the first barrel and dropped 
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back a few feet with the second. Lord! 
how that old gun lifted me. The other 
young one was down for a minute and 
couldn’t have got far—we’ll find it easy 
in the morning.” This proved a true pre- 
diction. There was a bloody trail to fol- 
low and it led us back to the den in a 
jumble of rocks not 300 yds. from the 
spot that had proved so fatal to the in- 
teresting little family, where we found 
the kitten dead. In several respects this 
was the most remarkable of my experi- 
ences with big game. I have never heard 
of panthers being baited in that manner 
in America or of three panthers being 
brought down with a double load of shot 
fired as quickly as one could change 
triggers. Logan insisted upon paying me 
the full $100, though more than half the 
credit of the actual killing belonged to 
himself; but he rightfully said that the 
preliminary work alone made our suc- 
cess possible—the days of careful trail- 
ing and the good judgment displayed |in 
choosing a place for the final act. How- 
ever, it was the merest chance that we 
bagged the four of them. It wouldn’t 
have happened had I been alone, or if I 
had gotten the first shot. * 
(To be Continued. ) 


IN THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


By ERNEST D. AINSWORTH. 


ARVEST was ready: thousands 
Et of acres of wheat met the eye on 
all sides, the heavily laden stalks 
bowing gracefully under their weight of 
grain, as if in homage to the gentle 
breezes that swept across the prairies. 
Not a sound broke the delightful tran- 
quility of the plains, except the chirrup 
of the birds and the distant Click! click! 
click! of the binders—the first signs of 
what was to be our daily toil for some 
time to come. 
We were green-horns and “ just out” 
—out for adventure, change and excite- 
ment and anything else that presented 


itself. To read of the Great Northwest 
was not sufficient for us: we wished to 
see, hear and believe; and it is only the 
actual seeing that satisfies the mind as 
to the wonders of Great Britain’s im- 
mense “ granary.” 

A delightful trip across the Atlantic, 
several days and nights on the railroad 
through Canada, and you are there— 
leaving civilization, in the general sense 
of the word, behind at Winnipeg; then 
away up into the wilds, wherein large 
tracts of land are seen, where the hand 
of man has not yet mutilated things. A 
wayside station—if you can call such a 
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weather-beaten shanty, plastered with 
tattered notices and advertisements. An 
occasional freighter, groaning and 
creaking its way down southward—not 
such as you see in the old country, but 
with some hundred or more wagons at- 
tached, the end of which trails away into 
the distance. On and on into the ranch- 
ing country, where the picturesque cow- 
boy and buster—those adepts with the 
lariat—reign supreme. But Alas! we 
only fringe this region of dreams and 
adventure and soon branch off onto the 
western line, having to be content to 
travel in a crawling freighter, taking up 
stores and farming implements for the 
farmers there. 
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sun hats stand on the little platform; 
there is a rush by them for the men leav- 
ing the train, to engage them for the 
harvest time. We leave with a gang of 
twenty, engaged by Farmer Jones to help 
him with his thousand acres. 

“Two dollars a day, men, and all 
found,” says he, as he bids us jump into 
the large farm cart waiting. 

What a contrast we collared and 
cuffed sons of the Empire make to the 
old farmer and his son as we jolt along 
the narrow trail, passing through acres 
of rich grain. Your critical observer en- 
joys the comparison and notes it in his 
mind. Two days after had you seen 
these “‘ dudes,” you would have wondered 











The Author at work. How he started. 





After a week at it. 





We are now three of us in our little 
party—all. college bred men, sitting 
amongst a load of timber on the single 
railway line towards our destination. 
Our other companions in adventure have 
continued on the north-bound train to 
taste of the cow-puncher’s life, which wé 
propose doing later. But is it not har- 
vest time, the farmers’ boom? “ Hands ” 
are wanted and wages are high; there- 
fore, let us to the fields to help the 
anxious farmer with his crops. 

After considerable puffing, starting 
and restarting, we at length reach our 
destination. Several tanned farmers, at- 


tired in blue overalls and large prairie 


how on earth they got into shape so 
soon: sunburnt by the glorious rays cf 
the sun, fanned by prairie breezes, there 
they are, the same crowd—Cockneys, 
Tykes and all sorts, mostly emigrants, 
attired in farm overalls with large wide- 
rimmed straw hats on—mowing, stack- 
ing, pitching and raking and within 15 
days working in the heart of the great 
Northwest. 

The little farmhouse, with its out- 
buildings, is the only sign of civilization 
in sight; the farmer’s wife and daugh- 
ters, attired in white, seem as white but- 
terflies, flitting hither and thither around 
the house. From 4 in the morning till 























A day off after prairie chickens. 








Back at work. 





dark we work. Taking one of the bind- 
ers around falls to my lot. I sit there on 
the jolting seat, with my thoughts a 
thousand miles away, soliloquizing and 
dreaming of home—when the horses stop 
dead, knowing it to be the turning point, 
waking me, faithful beasts, from my 
reverie. 

“I guess, man, you're a-dreamin’. 
Why, we’d ’ave you near Alaska, if it 
weren’t for them nags! ” shouts Farmer 
Jones from a reaper nearby. Large 
jugs of cool water, incessantly brought 


from the well nearby, cool our parched 
tongues and gladly we work, knowing of 
the large sum of “ greenbacks” to be 
handed us at the end of the harvest, 
when we can either take to threshing 
or “trek ” back with our riches to civili- 
zation. A bell tolls at the farmhouse and 
all hands quit work from all parts to 
come to the wagon, which has arrived 
with our mid-day meal. O! what an ap- 
petite and thirst! 

A short rest, breathing in the fra- 
grant smell of the newly cut grain; arms, 
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Our camp on the Assiniboine River, 
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hands, chests and faces, now tanned 
bronze, it is indeed a sight to see these 
workers of the plains. 

And so we toil, day in and day out, 
living a life hard, rough and ready; but 
a life that comes as a welcome, refresh- 
ing change after the narrow grubbing 
existence in a London city office. Farmer 
Jones—many years out from the old 
country—parts from us with tears in his 
eyes, recalling bygone memories of his 
running away from home when a lad 
and of his old parents home there under 
the sod. 


AN 
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We take to another ranch—further up 
—and toil again, it being to us both 
work and pleasure combined. At length 
we find ourselves once again at the little 
wayside station, where stand two 
freighters—one bound further north and 
one towards civilization. We _ stand 
there, uncertain in mind. Shall we go 
on? However, we have bought our ex- 
perience, have seen and done the thing, 
and, satisfied in pocket and mind, we 
crawl silently into the south-bound train 
and leave behind us our lovely land of 
dreams and toil. 


INDIAN TERRITORY EXPERIENCE. 


By W. P. KELLOGG. 


T WAS near the end 
of the second week of 
a hunting trip in the 
Indian Territory that 
the experience herein 
related gave me an 
impression of border 
life that I will never 
forget. It also 
brought to a sudden 
termination a most 
delightful fall outing. 
My two companions, 
both genial sports- 
men, were in poor 
health and the trip 
was taken chiefly for 
their benefit. Acting 
on the advice of a 
railroad official, we 
journeyed to the 
Cherokee Nation, taking up our abode 
with a white settler a few miles 
north of Pryor Creek station. Our 
host, Peter Holsworth, was a good- 
natured fellow, but rough, uncouth and 

uneducated. He was born in Georgia, 

so he said, a regular “ Southern cracker.” 

A few years of roving life had brought 
him to the Cherokee Nation, where he 

squatted and eventually married a dusky 














Indian maiden who was willing to take 
a “white trash’ man who worked even 
a little in preference to a shiftless buck 
who despised manual labor. 

Here we fished and hunted, lived on 
our game and took life easy. Never be- 
fore had I seen such an endless variety 
of game. All the prairie chickens we de- 
sired to kill were within ten minutes’ 
walk of the cabin; rabbits were a pest; 
30b White coveys surrounded us, while 
along the sluggish muddy creek, a half- 
mile from the house, were ducks of many 
kinds and thousands of them. Wild 
geese were seen at times; also snipe, 
woodcock and wild turkey and even deer 
were occasionally driven from the 
wooded bushy land along the Verdigris 
River, a few miles to the west. 

Towards the end of the week I de- 
cided to take a hunt by myself. I longed 
to walk those wild, rolling lands, so free 
from habitation, barb wire fences and 
“keep off” signs. I wanted to go out 
alone, to walk as fast and as far as I 
desired, to lounge and watch the flocks 
of wild ducks at play in every slough, 
even if I did not fire a shot. 

One morning I put a large portion of 
cold roast prairie chicken and bread in 
my pocket, took an extra supply of 
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matches, and, as soon as the early morn- 
ing shooting was over and my two com- 
panions stopped for rest, I started out. 
“Tf I fail to return, don’t worry about 
me but go to the house,” were my part- 
ing words as I disappeared among the 
trees which lined the winding Verdigris. 
I followed the stream some distance, see- 
ing nothing that attracted particular at- 
tention, and finally struck westward over 
the prairie. There was a wooded piece 
two or three miles away, it appeared, al- 
though it must have been three times 
that far. Well do I remember what a 
deceptive distance it was to those low 
hills and when I reached the edge I was 
ready for lunch. Then, on looking back, 
I failed to discern the point I had come 
from. It looked the same, north, east 
and south. Still, I was not worried and 
after my cold chicken and a pipe fell 
asleep in the dry grass. I only in- 
tended a half-hour’s doze but the warm, 
dry climate, the soft bed of wild grass 
and my long walk passed it into most of 
the afternoon. When I awoke it was 
time to return. The sun was well to- 
wards the horizon. There was a great 
stillness everywhere—a feeling of desola- 
tion, of complete isolation from all else 
in the world. There was no mark, no 
house, no road, no farm. It was differ- 
ent from my home State. Then I started 
for the house. It would be easy to get 
back to the Verdigris River before dark, 
I thought, to follow its course south to 
the ford and take the path to the settler’s 
cabin. I had only to travel due east keep- 
ing my back to the sun. But I found 
after a short time that the sun was 
moving around to my left or rather I 
was turning so the sun was in my face 
and at once corrected my bearing. Still 
it happened again and at last the sun 
dropped below the prairie and stopped 
bothering me. 

Twilight passed into dusk and the river 
had not been found. At last I came to 
a wooded piece bordering a stream but 
it was too small for the Verdigris. I 
had no recollection of crossing such a 
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stream. As I gazed around, I saw in 
the fading light a small log cabin outlined 
against the sky. A hundred yards or 
more on either side was a line of trees, 
the cabin standing desolately in the cen- 
tre. The scene was not an inviting one 
to a person lost in a strange country. 
Still, here was a place to stay in over- 
night. It was growing dark. I was 
lost. The cabin offered shelter and I ac- 
cepted its hospitality. Entering, I found 
a wide stone fireplace and part of a slab 
floor. I judged that hunting parties or 
cattlemen had been the last occupants. 
Part of the floor nearest the fireplace 
had been used for fuel and I decided to 
use more of it for that purpose. After 
kindling a fire, I cleaned a duck and 
roasted it over the coals, a pinch of salt 
and pepper from my pocket making it 
very palatable. Gathering the dry leaves 
and grass which lay scattered on the 
floor, I made a pile on one side near the 
fireplace and fixed myself comfortably 
for the night. 

I must have dozed an hour or more 
and my fire was reduced to smouldering 
embers, when I was awakened by voices 
outside. Instantly I sprang up, believ- 
ing my friends were searching for me. 
Then I heard several voices and their 
tone caused me to change my mind on 
that point. The old door was closed and 
a stick placed against it but I knew it 
was no obstacle if any one wanted to 
come in. As I stood there in the dark- 
ness, uncertain what to do and some- 
what frightened I will admit, there was 
a slight sound near the door; then some 
one tried it and instantly ran away. For 
some moments the stillness was intense; 
then from‘ outside a gruff voice startled 
me with “ Hello there!” and I instantly 
yelled out “ What do you want?” More 
silence followed but after some seconds, 
which seemed minutes, another voice 
called out ‘“‘ How many in there?” “I’m 
alone. I was out hunting and got lost,” 
was my reply. Soon some one tried the 
door again and I removed the prop and 
As I did so a man stepped 


opened it. 
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in, and, striking a match, held it above 
his head. At the same time I gazed into 
the barrel of a six-shooter. 

“Only a hunter,” he called out in a 
tone of disgust, and coarse laughter was 
heard outside. Later three other men 
came in and all took a good look at me, 
the first man having lighted a handful of 
grass in the fireplace. As the grass 
blazed up I had a glimpse of my un- 
welcome visitors and the first sight was 
far from comforting. They were rough 
looking fellows, fully armed, all typical 
border men. One whom I decided was 
an Indian had a belt with U. S. on the 
buckle and this gave me a bit of as- 
surance. 

“So you got lost, did you? where you 
stopping? who’s with you? where you 
from?” all in a sharp, commanding tone 
from the one who had first entered. 

I answered the questions promptly and 
was then informed that they were three 
officers and an Indian deputy, searching 
for a band of cattle thieves. They had 
chased the robbers nearly all day but lost 
the trail when it became dark. “I guess 
they hain’t far from here, any way, and 
if it hadn’t got dark there’d been a right 
smart shooting match in this ’ere section 
and somebody’d a got hurt,” remarked 
one of the officers. The remains of my 
duck were discovered and quickly dis- 
posed of, after which my bed was scat- 
tered on the floor; then the men rolled 
up in their blankets and apparently went 
to sleep. It was some time, however, 
before I slumbered. Long before day- 
light the men were astir and after a 
cold lunch saddled their horses and pre- 
pared to depart. I inquired the way to 
the Verdigris River and was surprised 
to learn that I was eight to ten miles out 
of my way. They gave me full direc- 
tions to find Peter’s place and rode away, 
cautioning me if I heard considerable 
pistol practice not to get curious to find 
out what it meant. 

After eating the last scrap of my lunch 
I started just as the sun was peering 
over the horizon. I had walked nearly 
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an hour, seeing great quantities of game 
—ducks in endless numbers going to 
their feeding grounds, prairie chickens 
flushing ahead of me from time to time, 
jack-rabbits and the smaller cottontails 
popping out every few yards—yet I 
never raised my gun. All interest in 
shooting was gone from me, my whole 
desire being to find the river. Reaching 
a slight rise of ground, I thought I dis- 
tinguished the course of the stream in 
the distance, from the irregular line of 
trees, and started on. When nearly to 
the woods I was startled by the sounds 
of firing some distance north. There was 
a rapid popping of pistols; then an in- 
termission of a few minutes and more 
shooting. I fully believed that the of- 
ficers had found the cattle robbers and “a 
right smart shooting match” was in 
progress. Having no curiosity in that 
direction, I hurried on, finally reaching 
the sought-for river but at a point some 
distance above the ford. An hour later 
I walked into the house, where my com- 
panions were preparing to leave on a 
search for me. My experience was 
quickly told and Peter became quite ex- 
cited as he said, “ Dem’s de police all 
right and dey’s got de Chief from Mus- 
kogee wid ’em.” 

We decided not to go out that morning 
and noticed that our host was restless. 
About noon a horseman galloped up to 
the house and alighted. I instantly rec- 
ognized one of the officers who had 
shared the cabin with me. He was rather 
pale and blood was showing from a 
wound in his arm. He wanted to know 
if either of the men were physicians, 
asked for some linen to make bandages 
and commanded Peter to hitch his horses 
to a wagon and return with him to the 
scene of the conflict. While Capt. Ful- 
ton, one of my friends, dressed the of- 
ficer’s wound he related that they had 
found the gang they sought and made a 
running fight, capturing three of the rob- 
bers, one being badly wounded. The 
finish had been a hand-to-hand fight, in 
which knives came into play. One of the 

















officers had been wounded and the In- 
dian deputy had a bullet in his leg. This 
was border life near at hand and we 
henceforth lost all interest in gunning. 
In the middle of the afternoon Peter 
came in with the wagon, carrying the 
wounded Indian and the three robbers. 
The latter were hardened looking vil- 
lains and were badly cut and covered 
with blood. One had three bullets in 
his body, another was wounded in the 
neck and an arm had been shattered by 
a bullet. No attempt had been made to 
attend to the injuries of the robbers and 
they presented a pitiful sight. One was 
constantly calling for water and a gourd 
full was given him after the officers had 
received attention. Capt. Fulton was 
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quite adept in dressing wounds and gave 
good service to the officers and later fixed 
the bandits in a more comfortable condi- 
tion. Peter did not relish the job, but | 
when he was instructed to drive to the 
station he made no objections. For us 
our sport was over. We thought of 
those captured outlaws and the fate that 
awaited them later. It was the law of the 
land. There was a price on their heads, 
dead or alive. To the officers it mat- 
tered little how they got these villains: 
one way was certain. It was often the 
easiest way, at that. The train to Kan- 
sas was flagged that evening and our 
hunting trip in the Indian Territory was 
ended. 


WATCHING A DEER LICK. 


By J. A. BUCHANAN. 


EVER but once was I guilty of 

watching a deer lick, and I re- 

solved then that I never would be 
guilty of the offence again. It was in 
the latter part of July and we were pre- 
paring for a two weeks’ hunting trip 
back of Snowbird and Black Rock on 
the Umpqua. We decided that we must 
get a deer before we started, so that the 
folks at the ranch would not want for 
fresh venison while we were gone. So 
Will and I took our .32-40 Winchesters 
and about 5 o'clock in the afternoon 
started for the Salt Marsh—a famous 
deer-lick in our locality. The Salt Marsh 
is about 2 miles back of the ranch, up 
the mountain, and, not being known to 
any except settlers in our immediate vi- 
cinity, it is not much frequented. It is 
an open space of some three acres in ex- 
tent, watered by a spring that comes out 
of the bank on the mountainside and 
surrounded on every side by dense for- 
ests. The ground is marshy, covered 
with tall grass, and on the north side, 
near some large trees, is the lick. A 
large laurel grows out of the bank, lean- 





ing at an angle of about 45 degrees and 
overlooking the lick. In its branches 
and about 20 ft. from the ground was a 
platform about 5 ft. long by 3 ft. wide. 
The platform was built some twenty 
years ago, but it was still occasionally 
used at the time of which I write. 

We arrived at the Marsh after a tire- 
some walk up the mountain, and, after 
making all arrangements, at about 7 
o'clock took our station upon the little 
platform, hoping we might get a shot 
before dark, for deer often visit the lick 
late in the evening. We sat perfectly 
still, for fear of frightening any deer 
that might be coming to the Marsh, and 
for the same reason we held no conversa- 
tion, except occasionally in whispers. 
Like two wise owls we sat in our tree, 
silent and grim, waiting for our prey. 

Gradually darkness began to fall over 
the forest. The songs of the birds had 
ceased, though they could be heard oc- 
casionally, in the trees, seeking a resting 
place for the night. The western sky 
was all aglow with the refulgence of de- 
parting day and darkness followed in 
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its wake. Silently we watched the twi- 
light deepen and the rosy flush die away 
in the west, and all was dark and still. 
Darkness and night settled over the land 
and held all the deep forest in their silent 
embrace. 

Yet all was not still. Little noises that 
would not be noticed in the daytime came 
to our ears from out the darkness and 
kept us on the alert—for we thought that 
every little noise was made by deer com- 
ing to the lick. Birds occasionally flit- 
ted or chirped among the branches of 
the trees and a night hawk frequently 
darted near us, the whirring of his wings 
cutting into the silence and darkness 
like a knife. An owl hooted in a giant 
fir nearby. Rodents scampered among 
the dry leaves or twigs, making us be- 
lieve that our game was about to make 
its appearance. The mosquitos sang 
about our ears and annoyed us with their 
unwelcome attention. Frogs played in 
the muddy waters below, and every once 
in a while a Plunk! plunk! told us that 
they were having a jolly time all by 
themselves under cover of the darkness. 
It seemed to me that I was never nearer 
to Nature, and to Nature’s heart, and I 
began to dislike my errand. 

About 10 o’clock, as the moon was 
just beginning to appear through the 
treetops, we heard a noise in the forest 
to our left and something appeared to 
be approaching. Presently we could 
hear the deer feeding in the bushes, but 
again all was still. Suddenly a whistle 
sounded from the forset and we could 
hear the deer scampering away through 
the brush. They were on the windward 
side of us and had"detected our presence. 
Having scented danger, they were away 
before we hardly realized it. The full 
moon, rising above the tree tops, flooded 
the little opening with light and all ob- 
jects were distinctly seen. The cold 
mountain air and the damps arising from 
the Marsh began to chill our bones. We 
were tired of sitting quietly so long and 
were beginning to think of giving up the 


watch and going home. But still we 
waited, hoping against hope. 

At about 12 o’clock, when we had 
given up in despair, and were on the 
verge of descending, a shadowy, ghost- 
like form glided into the opening, with- 
out warning, and all unexpected. It 
was a fine eight-point black-tail buck— 
a magnificent specimen of his kind—- 
and his little family, a doe and a young 
fawn, followed closely behind him. He 
paused not more than 4o ft. from us. 
The slight noise of cocking our rifles 
caused him to elevate his head and a fine 
pair of antlers stood out in bold relief; 
he stood with nostrils distended, scenting 
danger, but before he had time to move 
two sharp reports broke the stillness of 
the night, the echoes reverberating 
through the mountains. The monarch 
of the range fell dead—pierced by two 
bullets—and the doe, with the little fawn 
at her heels, disappeared quickly into the 
forest. 

We had been successful and one of the 
largest black-tail bucks I ever saw lay 
dead at our feet. The crowned Czar of 
the range lay still in the moonlight, in 
the heart of his Empire—stricken down 
by the hands of a pair of bomb-throwing 
Nihilists and I felt ashamed of the part 
I had taken in his death. I then formed 
a resolution that I would never again kill 
a deer by lying in wait for him—a reso- 
lution that I have kept—and since that 
night I have made it a practice never to 
kill a deer in the night-time and never 
in the daytime unless he is in the open 
and has a fair running chance for his 
life. It makes a sensitive person feel 
that he has done an unmanly thing. It 
is too much like the Indian method of 
warfare. The Indian would lie in ambush 
and fire upon his unsuspecting enemy, 
when not daring to face him in the open. 
It partakes of the nature of the assas- 
sin, who hides in some dark corner and 
stabs you in the back as you pass by. 
It is unsportsmanlike. The man who 
hunts in that way places himself on a 
level with the cougar, which crouches, 
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very much as we did, on a projecting 
limb of some large tree, and springs 
upon his unsuspecting quarry, as he 
comes down to drink. It will cultivate 
in the hunter the spirit of unmanliness 
and unfairness. 

The legislature of Oregon has since 
made it a misdemeanor to “—at any 
time, between one hour after sunset, and 
one-half hour before sunrise, of any day 
of the year, hunt, pursue, take, kill, injure 
or destroy any deer, antelope, moose or 
mountain sheep ”’—the person violating 
the law to be punished by a fine of from 
$25 to $500 with costs, or by imprison- 
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ment in the county jail not less than 30 
nor more than 120 days or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. The law is a 
good one and ought to be observed by 
every hunter. In all my hunting there 
is but one deer I regret having killed, 
and the largest and best pair of antlers 
from the Columbian black-tail that I 
have hangs on my library wall and often 
reminds me of the magnificent buck 
that we killed, like assassins, in the dark, 
or as the cougar springs upon his prey, 
without giving him any chance whatever 
for his life. 
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AN 


OUTING IN THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS. 


By A. G. PRILL, M. D. 


Among the many beautiful spots found 
in Oregon, for rest and recreation, none 
can be found to excel Marion Lake at 
the summit. of the Cascade Mountains. 


Having decided on taking my outing 
at this place together with Geo. W. 
Morrow, F. I. Jones and Jos. Wesely, 
wé proceeded to pack our camping out- 
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fit, and, after a ride of 40 miles on the 
C. & E. R. R. directly into the Cascade 
Range, we reached the terminus of the 
railroad at Detroit at noon. The after- 
noon was spent in getting our outfit 
ready to be packed on horses for the re- 
mainder of the journey—a distance of 30 
miles from Detroit. From this place 
the trip must either be made on foot or 


AFIELD, 


tract your attention and here and there 
Mount Jefferson, a snow-capped Moun- 
tain peak, shows itself. All day long 
we plod along, only resting at-noon to 
feed our horses. 

At 4 p. m. we come upon a most 
beautiful waterfall some 150 ft. high, 
known as Gatch Falls, and, taking down 
our camera, proceed to imprint its beau- 




















MARION LAKE.—MOUNT JEFFERSON IN THE DISTANCE. 
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horseback, over rough and high moun- 
tains, along narrow ledges, where a mis- 
step of the horse would result in a fall 
of 300 feet or more. Much of the trail, 
however, is good, passing through heavi- 
ly timbered country and following the 
course of the North Santiam River whose 
headwaters are Marion Lake. Along 
the trail, many beautiful waterfalls at- 


ty upon a glass plate. A few miles 
further and we hear the roar of another 
mighty fall. This is Marion and Tim 
Falls, fully 300 ft high, passing over 
solid walls of rock. From Gatch Falls 
to Marion Lake the trail seems almost 
perpendicular in spots. Near the sum- 
mit we reach Laké Ann—a beautiful 
body of water, but which contains no 
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fish. One mile more and we reach camp 
on Marion Lake at 6 p.m. We pitch 
our tent near where a small mountain 
stream, as cold as ice itself, wends its 
way from the eternal snows of Mount 
Jefferson to Marion Lake. 

The next morning we are up bright 
and early—Morrow and Jones taking 
the rifles and Wesely and myself the 
bamboo rods. We are soon catching 
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waters of the small creek and at the end 
of 8 days was as fresh as when killed. 
The balance of our time was spent in 
catching the lake trout, and no finer 
sport exists anywhere. Gamy to. the 
last, from 12 to 30 inches in length and 
weighing from 1 to 10 lbs., you can well 
imagine the sport when you hook one 
and he takes out 100 ft. of line at a 
plunge, clearing the water three feet at 











OUR FIRST DAY IN CAMP AT MARION LAKE, 


Copyrighted 1904 by A.G. PRILL, M. D. 





the gamy mountain trout to our hearts’ 
desire. Having secured enough for camp, 
we returned. Soon after the other boys 
came in with a good-sized buck and we 
were all happy. As we now had all the 
venison we needed for our camp, no 
more effort was made for deer. Dress- 
ing the deer and putting it in clean 
sacks, it was submerged in the cold 





a jump, and it takes you 30 minutes to 
land him in your net. Such is the sport 
at Marion Lake and plenty of it too. 
The pure mountain air and water give 
you an appetite which it seems cannot 
be satisfied. It was a rule that night- 
shirts and feather pillows be not allowed, 
and as some were found they were de- 
stroyed. 
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On reaching the lake, we found camped 
there John Outerson and Jack Hamlin, 
who, having a good canvas boat, made 
our stay very pleasant. Many fine views 
were taken on the trip and a lover of 
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By STANLEY 


T WAS Brobdignagian! There came 
up from Detroit to Ann Arbor and 
the University of Michigan one 

“Baldy” Lightner, son of a great Epis- 
copal divine and full of blood and aspira- 
tions. He came in 1863—the date may 
be wrong by a year—but it was because 
of him and another Mad Mullah in the 
sporting field that, in the year known as 
1866, came advanced ideas as to the full 
curriculum in athletics. The later ar- 
rival bore the name of Lord and brought 
with him a head of closely curling hair, 
a broad ‘‘a” in speech, acquired at Eton 
(where he had studied while his father 
was United States consul at Manchester) 
and a knowledge of cricket and football 
such as might have been expected from 
his late environment. In him behold an 
ardent ally of the reformer, Lightner— 
then the propaganda. 

Behind these two— Lightner and Lord 
—lay a possibly tremendous reserve, 
mighty of physique, but, as to cricket 
and football, learnéd only as is the babe 
and good-naturedly regarding the Eng- 
lish games as somewhat trivial and in- 
consequent. This reserve was composed 
of the baseball players. They were nu- 
merous and included among them the 
thewed giants who mauled Detroit that 
year and held the State Championship 
against all comers—no trifling exploit 
even in those early days. But they 
laughed aloud at cricket, which they 
counted slow, and considered football as 
among the vainest of vain things. How 
could such giants as Cocker and Hayes 
and Wilkinson and Blackburn and Daw- 
son and a score or two of others awesome 
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. ported game. 


Nature should always have his camera 
with him on such an outing. 

After a ten days’ stay we returned to 
civilization with many regrets that we 
could not stay longer. 


FOOTBALL GAME. 


WATERLOO. 


to freshmen—how could these hard-hit- 
ting and over-lording gentlemen be ex- 
pected to take more than a casual and 
tolerant interest in sports of the Gentiles, 
in either cricket or the still more unac- 
customed football ? 

Still, the propaganda told and it came 
to pass in time that cricket had a trial 
and that cricket led to football. Two 
cricket elevens, a first and second, were 
organized and finally their games at- 
tracted some attention. Interest grew. 
Hitting with a flat bat (which they con- 
temptuously termed a “paddle”) and 
hitting with it 4 ball that would go amaz- 
ingly, the baseball players ran up sur- 
passing scores and came to esteem them- 
selves mightily as players of the im- 
Time came when they 
jauntingly challenged a group of players, 
middle-aged Englishmen, who had or- 
ganized a team in Battle Creek or Jack- 
son or whatever town it may have been 


on the line of the Michigan Central Rail- 


road. A fine lot of middle-aged gentle- 
men they were, too, with the sporting 
blood still warm in their veins and with 
something of muscle left. The challenge 
of the baseball paladins was accepted 
promptly. The students were delighted, 
though it was a shame, they said, to en- 
gage in a game certain to be so dismally 
one-sided, and to hurt the feelings of 
older men, while, of course, it would be 
pleasant to show the visitors what real 
bowling and hitting were. 

They came, those middle-aged and 
jovial Britons, and they made a good 
appearance, though the joints of some 
of them may have seemed a bit in need 























of oiling. 
pathetic, to note the contrast between 
them and the lusty young men they were 


It was interesting, almost 


about to meet. To the credit of the 
students, it may certainly be said, they 
were most considerate and thoughtful in 
their treatment of the fathers, who were 
most particular about the ground and 
the wickets and all the elaborate prelimi- 
naries of the game. 

It began at last, and, for a time, was a 
disappointment in every way. The fa- 
thers of families, who were at the bat, but 
acted on the defensive, though they did 
that well. Then cameachange. They 
seemed to limber up. Nota creak of a 
joint could be heard. They began to 
play with a skill which seemed extremely 
out of place. These amiable gaffers had 
assuredly learned something somewhere 
concerning the game of cricket, and, if 
not such powerful hitters as the students 
must prove, at least knew how to place 
the ball. It would manifest, under their 
manipulation with the bat, a surpassing 
degree of intelligence. It would not rise 
loftily and obligingly into the air, to fall 
into trained and expectant hands, but 
would modestly scoot along between two 
gentlemen in the field and then would 
result the scoring of a run or two. The 
Britons were satisfied with very little at 
a time, but their score kept growing. It 
was at least a respectable one at the end 
of the first half. That troubled the stu- 
dents little. ‘Now begins the hitting,’ 
was the comment. 

Two mighty men of war seized upon 
their “paddles” and went forth to show 
how mercilessly a cricket ball could be 
smitten by such athletes, and two bearded 
old gentlemen engaged at once in the 
business of bowling. Then the heavens 
fell, or, rather, slid down gently ! 

A trained ball—a family pet in the 
households of both the bowlers—had 
evidently been smuggled in. Its con- 
duct justified such conclusion beyond a 
doubt. It had no fixed habits. It would 
go at the wicket—smash !—or it would 
strike the ground almost anywhere and 
then curve in like a: sidewinder rattle- 
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snake and get the wicket just the same. 
There were a few great hits, and runs 
were made in bunches, but the ball was 
as deceiving as Delilah. It is useless to 
defer the announcement. Zhe English- 
men won the game! 

Solemn was the march when the vic- 
tors were escorted to their hotel. “The 
heart bowed down with weight of woe,” 
sang dolefully some sophomore as the 
procession moved along and the baseball 
men wore a weary look. There was a 
great banquet for the visitors, though no 
men ever needed sustenance and “‘jolly- 
ing” less, They told stories of great 
cricket battles lost and won beyond the 
ocean, and there was a degree of en- 
thusiasm among the undergraduates, but 
there was a shadow upon cricket hence- 
forth at Ann Arbor. It never secured 
a real place among the sports of the 
University. 

Were Lord and Lightner faithful prop- 
agandists, dismayed by cricket’s failure? 
Not they! they rose superior and con- 
centrated their energies upon the intro- 
duction of the flouted football. Again, 
since they were popular and prominent, 
Michigan agreed to make experiments. 

To play football then, as is the case 
now, a ball is required, and one came to 
the University from Detroit. It was not 
a “pigskin” in material or in form. It 
was round and made of rubber, was 
somewhere between eight inches and a 
foot in diameter, when unexploded, and 
lived on wind. That is, there was a hole 
in its side, with some valve arrangement, 
and there was a little tube thing through 
which one blew until exhausted, to be 
followed by another fellow and another 
until the ball was a tight and perfect 
sphere. When kicked, unless the kicker 
carried a rabbit’s foot or possessed a 
supernatural gift, it had a tendency to go 
off at a tangent. To catch it was a feat. 

Copies of the rules of the game had 
been circulated, but there had been no 
formation of teams when it was given out 
that, on a certain Saturday afternoon, the 
first football game would take place upon 
the ill-fated cricket grounds, beginning 
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at 4 o’clock. The call was responded 
to, not only by the cream of the athletes 
of every class, but by hundreds of the 
rank and file. Goals had been erected 
at the proper distance apart. 

The mass of students assembled, the 
leaders in the movement held a hurried 
consultation and decided, finally, that the 
teams must be made up by choice of the 
respective captains, who had already been 
selected, and who, thereupon, tossed up 
a coin and began choosing sides. The 
program would have been excellent, had 
the ambitious captains ceased choosing 
at the limit of eleven men—but they 
didn’t. They had become too much in 
earnest! They continued choosing until 
there were 75 men or more on a side. 
There were the teams! It was irregular 
but it was spectacular and in vain that 
those who were familiar with the sport 
appealed. This was to be a game of 
games! The captains ranged their men 
in line three deep and were ready for the 
fray. 

There was brief discussion as to how 
the game should begin under the condi- 
tions which existed, but the argument 
did not last long. A junior—one of the 
referees—went out and laid the ball down 
exactly in the middle of the field. Then 
he got out of the way. He had been 
considered one of the wisest young gen- 
tlemen in the University of Michigan and 
he justified his reputation. He retired 
at the rate, apparently, of one parasang 
a minute. Then each captain bellowed 
hoarsely—and the waiting masses of 
heroes charged! 

A body of 75 young men, each with 
his eyes fixed upon a globular black ob- 
ject on the sward, bounded forward and 
hurled itself against another body of 75 
young men, all frenzied by the same at- 
traction. The shock of their meeting 
may not be described save in heroic verse. 


There was a roar, a windrow of fallen 
men, and then a swirling about upon a 
centre, as mad bees hive, while the at- 
mosphere fairly quivered under the im- 
pact of a howl which came out like a 
blast and did not cease. The mass of 
men heaved and sank, but rose gradually 
in height—an inverted maelstrom, a 
whirling cone which was truncated every 
instant; for, whatever the momentary 
apex, it could not last. Old Wulf, who 
climbed and climbed and chanted praise 
of Amal upon the rising pyramid of 
bodies built by his Goths as they slew 
the murderers of Hypatia in Alexandria, 
could not have got out a word or re- 
tained his seat a moment upon this great 
heap of bodies. No place for perched 
singers, this! Whoever chanced for a 
moment to be on top but flung his arms 
aloft in desperation and then went down. 
The thing boiled furiously. 

But there comes a limit even to the 
endurance of youth in the prime of 
strength and hardy idiocy. From the 
tumbling mass disheveled gentlemen 
were thrown out, who stayed out. It 
dwindled gradually until it had no core, 
though its centre was still exactly where 
the ball had been placed before the fray 
began! As to the ball? Search was 
made for it in vain. Somebody held a 
piece of rubber in his hand, but that was 
all. 

And such, so far as memory may not 
err, is the story of the first football game 
ever played at the University of Michi- 
gan. The sport languished for a time 
and then revived to develop itself until 
there came the great team of today— 
great in the Mississippi Valley and now 
gazing wistfully toward the East with the 
lust for another world to conquer. But 
there will never be played a game to sur- 
pass the first in some respects. It wasa 





















NOYA OF PALM ISLAND. 


By LORENA M. PAGE. 


HE patch of shade made by the 
faded red sail of the little outrig- 
ger made a grateful spot of cool- 

ness on the glaring surface of the broad 
lagoon. In the rude boat a pair of 
youthful béche-de-mer fishers rested a 
moment from their labors. 

“Noya,” pleaded his deep, musical 
voice, ‘I have tried since the sea-birds 
took flight at dawn to say but a word to 
you and you have avoided me.” 

She did not reply, and her gaze re- 
mained fixed on the distant shore. 

“You but dream of the white man I 
saved from the breakers when the mon- 
soon came,” he continued, growing 
angry. 

“I wish you would keep away, Glou- 
ca!” she cried, amusedly. 

“‘ Noya, it was not so until the stranger 
came,” (his tones were cold now), “You 
need not think because the white mis- 
sionary has been so kind to us, told us 
of his God and taught us to read his 
language, that all white men are good.” 

“O! you are but jealous, Glouca!” 

Her laughter rang across the water 
and reached the ears of a white man sit- 
ting in the shade of a jak tree and watch- 
ing them through a field glass. “If I 
had that Glouca by the throat, I’d silence 
him,” he muttered to himself. ‘This 
heat is sweltering—if I was heathen 
enough to stand it, he’d not have this 
chance to talk to her alone.” 

The afternoon passed. 

The boats of the béche-de-mer fishers 
made for the shore, looking like a swarm 
of immense sea-spiders with far-reaching 
legs. Noya came swimming in their 
wake, her dusky hair trailing in the 
green water. Glouca was not to be seen. 

Before the turtle, baking in its shell, 
and the surrounding dishes of fish, sea- 
birds’ eggs, land crabs and roasted nuts 


were ready for the evening meal, a cool- 
ness was felt in the air, and, while they 
circled round the feast on the white 
sands, the big, red sun suddenly dropped 
behind the dark line of a distant island. 
The magnificent cloud cities, mountains 
and bays quickly paled before the bril- 
liancy of the stars, the light from the low- 
hanging moon and the flash of countless 
glow-worms which the freshened evening 
breeze shook from the swaying fronds 
overhead. The repast, which began in 
sunlight, was finished by the light of the 
moon—so quickly had the tropical night 
descended. The meal dispatched, the 
dusky throng heaped dry fuel upon the 
ruddy embers—for the night was chill 
after the heat of the day—and around 
the glowing pile they danced to the beat- 
ing of tom-toms, the piping of shell 
horns and the clapping of hands. 

The white man strayed alone down 
the coral-strewn beach and seated him- 
self in the shadow of a great rock. 
“Will she come?” he murmured, half 
aloud, after waiting for some time. 

“TI am here,” came the low response, 
at his very side. 

“T thought Glouca might keep you,” 
he cried exultantly, clasping eagerly her 
brown wrist from which hung an amulet 
of great size. 

“Glouca says that your fair words 
mean naught,” she breathed; still, she 
did not try to withdraw her hand. 

“T will break Glouca’s neck!” he ex- 
claimed, fiercely. ‘Listen! Do you 
wish to always live among these rough 
beachcombers ?” 

“I should like much to see the big 
world the good missionary has told me 
about, and your country of which you 
so often speak,” she returned, wistfully ; 
“still, my own island is fair to live upon 
—and—you cannot care for me.” 
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“How can you doubt me? Glouca 
has said these things and you repeat 
them. To me you are the fairest maid 
in all the world! Noya, but say the 
word—say that you love me” (dis arm 
stole around her supple waist) “and you 
will see the big world. You will bea 
queen—my queen!” 

His words were sweet to ears unused 
to the lures of white men. 

The breath of night-blooming flowers 
was borne on the moist night air. A 
solitary owl hooted near at hand. Ina 
treetop, far away, sounded the hoarse cry 
of a monkey, awakened from his first 
sleep. Behind the rock where they sat 
a dark figure crouched and made no 
sign. 

“I will show you all the wonders of 
the world,” repeated the pleading voice 
—‘‘but there are places I should like to 
see, before we go.” 

“There are only the palms, the flow- 
ers and the corals and sea-slugs in the 
lagoon,” she observed, cautiously. 

“And the sacred temple—somewhere 
among the hills in the jungle beyond the 
palms,” he prompted, drawing her closer 
—‘I should like to see that.” 

She sat silent. 

The man in the shadow crept closer 
‘to them. 

“Why do you wear this?” he asked, 
carelessly, touching the amulet she wore 
and changing the subject, which seemed 
-distasteful to her. 

‘That, Antoine, is a charm against 
evil spirits and devils,” she explained, 
evidently well pleased to talk of anything 
but the temple; ‘all my people wear 
them. They are pearls from the great 
oysters who gather up the rain-drops 
falling into the sea and make them into 
gems.” She held her bare, brown arm 
out in the moonlight which caught the 
pear-shaped pendant and lit it up with a 
rose-colored lustre. 

“I never saw so large a pearl,” he 
commented, unconcernedly. ‘Are they 
found in these waters?” 

“Long ago my people dove for them 
on the other side of the island in many 
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fathoms of water, but some evil spirit 
came among them and they were de- 
stroyed; so we moved to this lagoon to 
fish for béche-de-mer,’’ she told him. 

“What did your people do with the 
pearls?” he asked, turning away ‘from 
her and tossing a pebble into the gleam- 
ing waters of the lagoon. 

“They sold the small ones to the trad- 
ers,” she replied. 

“And all the large ones?” he sug- 
gested. 

“We put them in the—temple for our 
—gods,” she faltered; “‘some we saved 
for charms. But our good missionary 
said that heathen temples and charms 
were wicked,” she concluded, half ques- 
tioningly. 

“T can tell if your temple is the right 
sort,” he deliberated, turning toward her 
again. “Will you take me there to- 
night?” 

There was a long pause and he tried 
to watch her face in the shadow. 

“Not tonight,” she finally murmured, 
after a frightened glance around. “Tell 
no one—tell no one—for none but our 
tribe have ever been there. But, one 
week from tonight, when the moon is in 
the dark, I will lead you there.” 

The figure behind the rock bent as 
though about to spring. 

“T would do anything to please you, 
Noya, anything; you know that—if you 
do not, just try me!” he cried, jubilantly. 

“Now,” he went on, “if I had a light, 
I would write to my—my mother, to tell 
her that I will bring from Palm Island 
the greatest treasure I have ever found.” 

She drew away from his ardent clasp, 
frightened and trembling. 

“What is it, Noya?” he questioned, 
wonderingly—‘“‘ why, you are the treas- 
ure I meant—of course!” 

“‘Come then, Antoine,” she cried, joy- 
ously, springing to her feet, “come with 
me to where the fire still burns upon the 
beach.” 

‘No, Noya, not there,” he said firmly ; 
“if they saw us together they might 
suspect something and I might lose— 
you. But I must write tonight; then, 
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tomorrow, when the Si/ver Wing puts in She disappeared in the shadow of the 
here for béche-de-mer, I can send it to trees, to return shortly with a green 


‘*He caught the monster by the tail, striving with desperation to stop its steady advance.”’ 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 


tell of our coming. The boat may bein cocoanut shell, through whose network 
before daylight.” of perforations shone a brilliant, steady 
“Wait! and you shall have light.’’ white glow. 
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The man looked at it in amazement. 
“It is but filled with captive glow- 

worms and fire-bugs,” she laughed, 

pleased at his evident surprise. ‘Now 

I will hold the light that you may write.” 
While she leaned against the rock and 

held the radiant ball, he drew writing 

materials from his pocket and began: 

Dear OLD Jaox:—I am writing this on the south 
shore of Palm Island—opposite the reef where you 
dropped me off to “‘ gull” the natives. 

At last I have found a little brown fool soft enough 
to believe I really love her. I’ve played the game 
till I’m sick—imagine my 

There was a soft rustle in the tree just 
above them; then a long, weird cry rang 
out upon the night. The girl nearly 
dropped the shell. The man looked up 
startled. 

The call came again, changing to a 
gurgling sound and a succession of 
agonizing, moaning plaints, followed by 
silence. 

“It is the devil cry,” Noya faltered. 

“Come! hold the light,” said the man, 
recovering—“I cannot see; ’twas but 
the screech of some strange night-bird 
before it took flight across the lagoon.” 

She gripped the shell in a trembling 

d 


He resumed his writing. ‘Let me 
see, where was I? O! yes—” 


kisses and soft talk! I’ve earned my share of the 
treasure all right! She stands here, holding a fire- 
bug lamp while I tell my mother her charms— 
fancy it! 

But to business. There are more jewels worn in 
this tribe, as charms and trinkets, than it would 
take to buy a fleet. Of course these are not to be 
had, but there is a rich haul that I can get at. All 
of their largest pearls, for centuries perhaps, have 
been placed as offerings to their heathen gods in a 
temple somewhere in the jungle and this little, 
brown heathen 


An almost inaudible sound passed 
Noya’s lips. Her shining eyes followed 
his hand. 

“Did you speak?’ he asked, without 
looking up; ‘‘steady your hand against 
the rock—you should not allow the cry 
of a bird to upset you.” 

He went on with his writing : — 

as promised to escort me thither one week from 


tonight. 
When once I find the temple, the treasures are 
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ours. It will be an easy matter to dispose of the 
little heathen somewhere after she’s.led me to the 
place. 

Have our boat concealed just around the point, 
beyond the opening in the reef, and I will join you 
in a borrowed outrigger as soon as the job is com- 
plete. Don’t fail me and get to the place named 
in good time. There is a jealous lover, so I must 
play a careful game. Yours for spoils, 

ANTOINE BESTO. 


The watcher behind the rock still 
waited 

Noya stood silent, looking out across 
the lagoon with wide, unseeing eyes. 

“There!” said Antoine Besto, sealing 
and addressing the envelope, ‘‘ Mother 
will be expecting us.”’ 

Down the beach beyond them came a 
scraping, shuffling sound. The man 
sprang to his feet and peered into the 
shifting shadows. 
now held above the girl’s head, revealed 
a strange excitement in her face. An 
instant they stood thus; then, with a 
wild laugh, Noya dropped the illuminated 
shell and ran toward a huge, black 
creeping object, making for the phos- 
phorescent-tipped water. It slipped in, 
gave a splash or two, and started across 
the rippling surface, leaving a pallid glow 
behind. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
the girl plunged after the moving thing, 
following in its lurid wake—tossing the 
water like glittering gems from her bare 
arms. 

‘‘Noya!” called the mystified man, 
dropping his letter as he leapt to the 
water’s edge. 

“Yes, Antoine,’’ came from the dark- 
ness. 

She was gaining rapidly on the black 
object: he could note their progress by 
the phosphorescent gleams following the 
movements of each. Presently, while he 
watched, the two bright trails blended in 
one. 

“Noya, what are you about?” he de- 
manded. 

“TI have caught a sea-turtle and you 
must help to bring him in—you know 
you said you would do anything to 
please me, so come. It is a rule of my 
people to never let one escape.” Then 
she laughed, but he did not hear. 





The light, which was . 















The fiery ripples touched the sides of 
the slowly departing monster with living 
flame that broke in ghostly eddies at the 
man’s feet. Every movement of the big 
flappers stirred dazzling lights and myri- 
ads of gleaming stars on the surface of 
the green depths. When he thought of 
his promise, he cursed aloud. The place 
was bad enough in broad daylight, but 
now—it made him shiver. She called 


again. 

“Come, Antoine! first the turtle, then 
the temple!” 

(The little fool! Did she mean to tell 


the whole tribe?) 

He threw off his coat and slipped into 
the water. He must indulge this wretched 
heathen now, at all costs. 

Although the objects of his pursuit 
moved slowly, they had crossed more 
than half the space to the nearest point 
of the bar before he overtook them. 
“Are you afraid, Antoine?” she teased, 
from her seat on the turtle’s back, as he 
came alongside. He clenched his teeth 
to smother a savage reply. “O! keep 
away from his flappers!” she cried— 
“but you must stop him for me, for he’s 
making straight for the reef! The break- 
ers will soon reach us!” Her voice rang 
clear above the roaring waters ahead of 
them. 

The girl half turned to watch the man 
in the water; then her keen eyes swept 
the shore, and there she made out a tall, 
lithe figure, standing where the white 
man had stood but a’short time before. 
“Glouca waits for me,” she murmured 
to herself. 

“Why don’t you slide off?” the white 
man shouted; then he added under his 
breath, “I'll fix the little imp for this— 
after I’ve found the temple.” 

Something must be done, and at once, 
for the spray of the beating waves, break- 
ing in thundering roar on the coral bar, 
began to drift in their faces. 

“Help me, Antoine!” she cried wild- 
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ly, suddenly seeming to loose all control 
of herself. 

“You infernal heathen, I’d like to 
throw you into the sea!” (She did not 
hear this remark—he did not intend that 
she should.) 

“What shall I do?” he yelled—* this 
hellish monster will have us on the reef 
in another minute!” 

“There is but one way. Catch him 
by the tail and hold him fast! There! 
that’s right! Brace your feet against his 
shell and pull! Quick, Antoine! quick!” 

He fell behind, in the turtle’s wake, 
and caught the monster by the tail, striv- 
ing with desperation to stop its steady 
advance. He tugged harder and harder 
as they neared the treacherous bar. 

The girl watched him and laughed 
softly. 

Then a strange thing happened: the 
turtle, following a trick of his shelly an- 
cestors when thus assailed, gave a sweep 
of his bony tail and wound it under his 
shell, gripping the man’s hands in an 
iron-like vise. Then Noya slipped calm- 
ly into the water, just inside the bar. 

The turtle, relieved of the burden on 
his back, was now free to follow a second 
ancestral habit. He gave one kick with 
his back flappers, tipped head downward, 
and sounded—Antoine Besto in his wake 
—in ten fathoms of water! 

Noya slowly swam shoreward, mur- 
muring to herself: “There may be a 
few pearl oysters down there somewhere 
that he can find before he comes up!” 

When she reached the sand, she and 
Glouca crossed the white beach together. 

“The garment of the white man is 
warm,” he observed with great satisfac- 
tion, after donning the coat he found 
near the water. 

“But the letters he writes are cold,’’ 
she replied, as she crushed a white en- 
velope under her wet, brown foot. 

Then they climbed to the highest 
point of the great, rock and laughed and 
laughed as they pointed over the lagoon. 








THE DECOY THAT ESCAPED. 


By FRANK L. STICK. 


See Frontispiece—page 198. 


UST across the river from the marshy 
bottomlands, long known of snipe 
shooters, lies a network of timber 

flecked with ponds and bayous: untilled 
and an eye sore to the thrifty farmers 
thereabouts, but to the few sportsmen 
of that locality a very paradise. Close 
to the upper end of this swamp and 
timbered wetland, and some 20 ft. from 
shore, the waters of the big river are 
split by a small island of scrubby willows 
and rushes. Very early one spring morn- 
ing of grey mist and fog, one might have 
seen just below the island a string of 
eighteen or twenty duck-like objects, 
unreal and indistinct through the early 
shadows as they rolled and pitched rest- 
lessly with each heave of wavelet and 
breath of air. Back in the thickets of 
white oak and hickory an early cardinal 
whistled his happiness from a swaying 
limb—a manlike Wheet! wheet! wheet! 
wheet! A little later a Bob White called 
to his lady love from a broken-down 
snake fence across the river. A few 
hundred feet from the quail, on the tall 
dead stump of a beech tree, a big red- 
tailed hawk sat and gazed sleepily over 
the surrounding wastes of marsh and 
meadow, probably considering the 
chances of an early breakfast. 

Shortly, from out the heavy dampness 
over the river, came a sound vague and 
mysterious—a high thin whistling, now 
seeming to come from up the river, now 
from below, again rolling down from the 
very clouds and penetrating the whole 
lower air strata. Then, speeding swiftly 
above the river, came five darting shad- 
ows, long of neck and with beating 
wings. The ducks flew at the rate of a 
hundred miles an hour or more as they 
followed the straight stretch of water 





above the island, but a sight of the mov- 
ing decoys and an enticing quack or two 
from below brought them around in a 
big sweep. Twice they circled, for the 
leading drake, old and wiser than his 
comrades, had suspicions of a pile of 
drift on the shore; then, seeming to de- 
cide everything was safe, he set his 
wings, and, the others following, dropped 
slanting for the river; yet, as they swept 
just above the water, came two spurts 
of flame from the drift and three of the 
green wings lay splashing in the shal- 
lows, and as the remaining pair swerved 
to escape, a second double report and 
spreading charge cut down the duck. 

High in the clear upper air a lone 
drake, wild with fear, sped on and on 
and on, till a dozen miles from the river 
he came to a small willow bordered 
pond, where he hid in quaking fear all 
that day and night. And here he dwelt, 
till shortly there came to him a gentle- 
eyed wee brown mate, not so handsome 
in plumage as himself but withal very 
dainty with her mottled body and slender 
neck. In the small pond they lived very 
quietly and no doubt very happily; 
for food was exceedingly plentiful, the 
pond being really overcrowded with 
aquatic herbage and insects, and I should 
not be surprised if now and then tiny 
tadpoles or frogs found their way through 
craving beaks. Of course the spring 
rains came often—in fact there was more 
of rain than sunshine; but the ducks 
minded it not one whit more than you 
or I inside our houses, probably not so 
much, for doors and windows sometimes 
leak. 

Several times passing flocks of teal 
dropped down to the pond for rest and 
food, also to quack or rather chat un- 
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ceasingly with the pair. Once a man 
and boy came sneaking along a rail fence 
in what they probably considered a 
stealthy manner, but the ducks saw them 
while still a hundred yards distant and 
flew to a far-off pond, where they lurked 
half a day before venturing back; for the 
old drake used his small allowance of 
grey matter to their advantage. Asa 
whole the teal are a slow witted family, 
depending to a great extent on speed 
and protective coloring to escape from 
enemies and evade detection. Yet now 
and then among teal, as in all the animal 
kingdom, appears an individual seeming 
to have the attributes of an old coon or 
fox. 

The pond and its surrounding brush 
and scrubby tree growth, as the softer 
days came on, seemed to be the gather- 
ing place of all the wild folk for miles 
around. The trees of course offered good 
nesting sites, and the thick almost im- 
penetrable tangle at the upper end was 
the best of protection from hawk or rov- 
ing fox; at least the elderly cottontail, 
who made it his home year after year, 
thought so. The buds and tender sprigs 
from damp grass roots also were un- 
doubtedly healthful and of a good flavor ; 
yet, all in all, the greatest attraction of 
the spring-fed pond lay in the living 
waters themselves, for, notwithstanding 
arguments to the contrary, all birds 
drink, even grouse, and then they all 
know and appreciate the luxury of a cool 
bath. The insects hatching from the 
pond and the dampness of its border 
were still another attraction for the birds 
and also formed the complete diet for 
numerous lusty, big-voiced marsh frogs, 
who sang for their rum at evening. And 
the frogs themselves, in turn, were much 
relished by the herons and bitterns who 
lingered thereabouts. 

By far the most numerous and noisy 
of all the bird visitors or inhabitants were 
the red-wing blackbirds, the big flaming 
fellows and their little dusky wives keep- 
ing the branches and leaves a-quiver with 
scarce a minute’s intermission in the 
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whole day. The open end of the pond 
was the common feeding ground of jack- 
snipe and numerous rails; these latter as 
much at home paddling in the pond as 
running through the deep marsh grass. 
And with the cottontail at the upper end 
dwelt a large covey of Bob Whites, soon 
to separate in pairs and mate for the 
summer housekeeping, but just now liv- 
ing together peacefully and amicably. 
So you see the teal had a plenty of 
neighbors. 

A more unwelcome visitor even than 
the fox or weasel was a gawky boy—a 
hired help at a nearby farm—who visited 
the pond regularly each Sunday and as 
regularly crept along the rail fence, in 
confident expectation of getting within 
gunshot of the teal, who invariably spied 
him in good time and made their exit to 
the accompanying Bang! of his shotgun. 

The legal season for hunting was 
passed long since and nesting time had 
come, but with the persistent desire to 
kill noticed in all mink and weasels and 
some men, the plow-boy still harassed 
the pond life, and, grown tired of the 
useless stalking, evolved from out his 
shallow brain a plan by which he thought 
himself certain of getting an easy shot. 
It happened that the ducks, when flushed, 
darted straight skyward, till well over 
the treetops, where they would hover 
for a moment before speeding for a near- 
by slough. Inveighling a friend in his 
scheme, the boy instructed him to ap- 
proach the pond from the open end, 
while he himself, carefully concealed in 
the rushes, awaited the ducks’ coming. 
As the birds sped swiftly from the figure 
approaching by way of the snake fence, 
from out a tangle of grass in front burst 
a tongue of flame and smoke and thun- 
derous report—a chance pellet or two 
reaching a vital spot in the duck’s body 
and whirling her into the tall grass. At 
this the drake, against all instincts of 
bird or beast, swerved quickly and came 
speeding back to his lady love, with anx- 
ious turning head peering into the rank 
grass as he turned and swept from side 
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to side, and minded not that a boy with 

gun reloaded waited only for a sure shot. 
* * * a * 


I met the boys on the hillside as they 
crept under the pasture fence, and the 
one with gun and duck told me of the 
killing. How he had centered the one 
“‘deader’n a doornail” at more’n ten rod 
and had knocked the other one plumb 
silly with the second barr’l; “but he 
drapped into the pond an’ it warn’t no 
blame use lookin’ fer hit, ’cause ducks 
when they’s hurted and can’t get away 
allus hangs onto to the bottom and 
drownds theirselves.” 

There were serious doubts in my mind 
as to the facts of this latter statement; 
so, calling up the young setter (enthusi- 
astically chasing horned larks in the next 
field), 1 made my way to the pond. The 
pup, emboldened by a course of yard 
training just finished, hunted carefully till 
the bird was located in a patch of damp 
sedge. I found that while the drakes 
injuries, consisting of a shot-tipped wing, 
put a stop to all zrial navigation, in no 
way did it lessen his ability as a sprinter. 
The most humane move would have 
been to end the bird's troubles at once. 
A desire to experiment predominated, 
however, and the sinking sun found him 
installed in a wire enclosure long devoted 
to a racoon, who recently had vacated 
by means of a loose board and now plied 
his nefarious calling in the henneries of 
myself and neighbors. The bird’s sur- 
roundings were made as congenial as 
possible and water and suitable food were 
furnished in abundance, but with all my 
care the wing remained stiff and useless 
and the following fall found him seem- 
ingly as helpless as when captured. 

J had often wished for a live wild duck 
or two to place with my score of wooden 
decoys, as I had read of them often. In 
fact, had once seen a couple of mallard 
drakes used for that purpose, so here I 
thought was my chance. Much reading 
from books on duck culture and articles 
of a like nature had convinced me that 
the teal would prove easily managed, for 
all the writers spoke of them as a bold 
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species, and the fact of his having re- 
turned to his mate after being fired on 
proved conclusively to my mind that the 
duck entertained but little fear of man- 
kind. 


* * *« * * 


The third day from the beginning of 
the duck season found us unloading our 
decoys and hunter’s paraphernalia from 
the skiff while yet the marshland was 
sleeping, for he who would get the cream 
of the shooting must have blind and de- 
coys in readiness for the first flight of 
sprigs and redheads. The spot chosen 
for this morning’s hunt was at the edge 
of a cornfield where a point of land an- 
gled into the river. Here we would get 
the benefit of two flights—the steady 
flow of birds from up the river and a 
cross flight from the pondsinland. Yet 
it is not a description of the shooting I 
started to write, but the tale of a crippled 
green-wing who I intended should be- 
tray his kind. To the sportsmen who 
have studied and know the nature of the 
different species of ducks, especially those 
who have trained them to this treason, 
my story is already told. It is only for 
those who, like myself at that time, are 
unacquainted with the habits of the bird 
that these last few lines are intended. 
Perhaps an Audubon or a Burroughs 
could explain it. To me even at the 
present day, after giving it much thought, 
instinct offers no explanation for the 
bird’s actions. I offer no theory, but 
give it to you as it happened, in hope 
that some one more clever than myself 
will sift it down to plain instinct. For 
hath not a great naturalist spoken and 
told us that animals do not reason? 

After the decoys were set out, I pad- 
dled to the edge of the rushes, and, re- 
moving the teal from a basket where he 
had travelled seemingly in comfort, at- 
tached one end of a stout cord to his leg, 
fastening the other end toa stake driven 
deep in the mud. Then pushed back to 
shore; there to watch his actions eager- 
ly through the early fog. The bird’s 
first sensation on being released seemed 
to be of surprise, for he drifted aimlessly 
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against the stake and hung there for a 
moment. Then it must have dawned on 
him that he was free, and, lifting his 
body half out of the water, with a thrash 
of wings he surged fiercely for mid- 
stream, snapping his head clear under as 
the end of his tether was reached. A 
couple of times he strained on the cord, 
as if not fully convinced, and started 
paddling in a circle of the stake, testing 
the cord every few feet. Evidently he 
saw the uselessness of it; for he ceased 
all movement, drifting dejectedly the 
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length of his string, sagging awkwardly, 
sideways to the current, for near half a 
minute; then he swam back to the stake, 
drifted down-stream a foot or two, and 
deliberately—as deliberately as you and 
I should sometime lay our respective 
heads on a last pillow—dropped his head 
under water and swam mechanically in 
slow circles, slow, and more slowly, till 
the bedraggled pitiful little body floated 
at the end of its tether—floated, sway- 
ing and turning inertly in the black 
current. 


A NIGHT WITH THE SKUNKS. 


By C. M. EBERT. 


I don’t suppose very many of my city 
readers have ever been skunk hunting, 
and so I will now give them a few point- 
ers thereon. In the first place, you will 
need plenty of nerve; next comes a 
good dog, and the rest of the outfit is 
easily found, it requiring a good moon- 
shiny night, a stout stick and a bag to 
hold vour game. I may also state that 
your clothes should be the kind that you 
can lay away for a couple of weeks if it 
be necessary. Now I will give you a 
little description of a hunt that took 
place on one moonlight night last Octo- 
ber. 

About 7 o’clock my friend Jim, myself 
and old Sport, our skunk dog, started 
across town for the sidehill pasture, 
where the friendly skunk loves to wander 
after the gay and festive cricket. On 
arriving at our hunting ground, I loosen 
Sport and we await his call. In a short 
time we hear him bark and know that 
there is something doing. On our ar- 
rival at the place, we find him slowly 
circling a large fat skunk that he has 
cornered. At this point of the game we 
hold a council of war and it is de- 


cided that I am to be the chosen one to 
do the killing, whereupon I gird up my 
loins, grasp the stick in one hand and 
rush that skunk, taking him by surprise, 
With a 


as he was watching the dog. 





quick movement I have him by the tail, 
lifting him off the ground and breaking 
his back in a jiffy. Now, that reads as 
if it was an easy safe job, but wait until 
we get another. 

After putting him away in the bag, 
we light up our pipes, seat ourselves on 
a nearby fence and await further devel- 
opments. At last old Sport lets us know 
that we have another to kill, whereupon 
we leave for the scene of action on the 
double quick. Jim has this one to deal 
with, and as Jim’s only fault is being 
over-hasty, I deem it advisable to keep 
out of range. Jim gives a rush, catches 
his toe and nearly lands on the skunk. 
There is a brief second of calm, and 
then—well, probably some of my readers 
have met skunks before. We will pass 
over the scene, as it is too painful to 
tell about. I declined to associate any 
further that evening with Jim save at 
a respectful distance, while Jim gets 
reckless and rushes two more skunks 
successfully and by 11 o’clock we have 
four fine skunks as well as something to 
laugh about for some time. I may say 
in conclusion that if you are successful 
in getting your quarry lifted from the 
ground, skunk hunting is quite interest- 
ing, as a skunk is helpless once its hind- 
legs leave the ground. 
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MEERKAT. 


By O. H. BARNHILL. 


OUTH AFRICA is a land of pet an- 
imals. The feathered and four- 
footed creatures are all delightful, 

having the quaintest and most amusing 
ways and being very easily tamed. It 
is really surprising how soon one of the 
wild creatures of the veldt will make a 
place for itself in the home and become 
a friend of the family. There is one 
trait which all the bird and animal pets 
seem to have in common, and that is a 
strong spirit of rivalry and jealousy, each 
striving to be first in the affections of 
master or mistress. 

The commonest of all pets is the meer- 
kat, one or more of these cunning little 
animals being found in almost every 
homestead. No prettier or funnier live 
toys could be imagined, and one is led 
to wonder if the meerkats were not cre- 
ated for the express purpose of being 
made into pets. They are more like 
prairie-dogs than anything else, living in 
deep holes underground and feeding 
chiefly on roots and succulent bulbs. 
They live in colonies and spend a great 
deal of time basking in the warm sun- 
shine. They will allow you to approach 
quite close, standing upon their hind- 
legs in their favorite attitude, like tiny 
dogs begging. If their fearless and im- 
pudent manner tempts you to dismount 
in the hope of catching one, they all pop 





into their holes so suddenly that it seems 
that they have disappeared by magic. 
There are two kinds of meerkats: one 
red, with a bushy tail like a squirrel ; the 
other grey, with a slim, pointed tail. The 
latter kind is the one that makes such a 
charming pet. His coat of softest fur 
resembles that of a tabby cat and is al- 
ways kept spotlessly clean. His tiny 
ears, feet and nose are all most delicately 
and daintily finished off. A broad circle 
of black surrounds his large, dark eyes. 
The forehead is large and prominent, in- 
dicating great intelligence and sagacity, 
in which respect the meerkat almost 
equals the dog. Impudence and inde- 
pendence are the meerkat’s most promi- 
nent characteristics. He appears abso- 
lutely fearless and will coolly walk up 
to a strange dog, no matter how large 
and savage the latter may be, and care- 
fully investigate the intruder on all sides 
with the greatest curiosity, expressing 
contempt and curiosity in a succession of 
little, short barks—Quark ! quark! quark! 
The dog’s astonishment at the queer be- 
havior of this strange little animal is 
most amusing. The latter is soon on the 
friendliest terms with all the dogs of the 
place, showing a preference for those 
with long, soft hair, in which he nestles 
on cold days. Out-of-doors he is the in- 
separable satellite of the dog, following 
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him as closely as the latter follows his 
master. 

The meerkat is an inveterate thief and 
revels in mischief, indulging in destruc- 
tiveness just for the fun of the thing. 
You cannot, however, remain angry with 
a meerkat very long; for he will assume 
his prettiest attitude and most benevo- 
lent smile, calling to you in the softest 
and sweetest of his many voices. To ex- 
press his supreme content he will lie flat 





HISTORY. 
A CLEVER ARCHITECT. 





T WAS the middle of May and Mr. 
B. Oriole sat complacently on a twig 
high up in the elm tree and looked 

at his new suit. He wasn’t sulking, al- 
though he and Mrs. Oriole had disagreed 
about the nesting site. He had told her 
flatly that if she persisted in building 
within 7 ft. of the ground, he washed 
his hands of the whole matter, and had 




















THE SOUTH AFRICAN MEERKAT. 


Taken from “TIERLEBEN.” Photo by Courtesy of Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 





on his stomach in the sunshine, with all 
his legs stretched out straight. He lies 
so flat that he seems like an empty skin 
and causes one to wonder what has be- 
come of his bones. Meerkats are gen- 
erally captured during a long drouth, 
when they are forced to travel great dis- 
tances from their holes in search of 
water. They sicken and die in a cold, 
damp country, but thrive in a hot, dry 
climate. 


then gone off to enjoy himself, alter- 
nately gulping down nice fat worms that 
he procured from the far out twigs and 
leaves, sometimes hanging literally by 
his toes while he did so, and spilling rich 
contralto notes all over the park. He 
was the best singer of his kind I ever 
heard and had been a perpetual delight 
to me since the Ist of the month. In ad- 
dition to the rather plaintive “ Cr-dl” 
that he dropped between each mouthful, 
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he had a jolly, rolling song of nine notes, 
very different from the jerky, nervous 
song so frequently affected by his tribe. 
Maybe this was because he had had such 
a very pleasant trip from Central Amer- 
ica that spring. There had been no chill- 
ing frosts that came tardily to check his 
spirits, after he had gotten too far north 
to back out, and roughen his vocal or- 
gans. Maybe it was because he had 
found such nice feeding grounds: a wide, 
hilly, tree-covered park, with glimpses 
of a tiny lake through the branches, a 
pretty ravine, with a fountain and culti- 
vated flowers—plenty of room and yet 
not lonesome. When he got up on the 
very tips of the tallest trees, which he 
did a good deal of the time, he could see 
the houses of the big town named after 
the Omawhaws and catch glimpses of 
the great yellow river whose name means 
nothing more poetic than Muddy, and 
beyond this another big town. Most 
likely he didn’t see any significance in 
the fact that this other town marked one 
step in the progress of the followers of 
Joseph Smith—the last step before cross- 
ing the Missouri—although I have heard 
his kind accused of practicing a famous 
but discarded tenet of the church. But 
our Mr. Oriole was no_ polygamist. 
Maybe it was because the courting had 
been so pleasant, and so_ successful, 
which couldn’t very well help following 
with that voice and that coat of richest 
orange and glossiest black. 

Once in a while he flew down to see 
how Mrs. Oriole was getting along with 
the house. That lady was all for busi- 
ness and had little time to spend listen- 
ing to his criticisms, favorable or other- 
wise. She had evidently read Audubon 
and was thoroughly orthodox, having 
picked out a limb on the south side of 
the tree (this being north of Mason & 
Dixon’s Line.) There are a good many 
of the family, probably younger mem- 
bers, who have never learned that this is 
the proper way and recklessly select a 
west or an east or even a north front, 
but none of that for her. She had braved 





tradition too much by going down so 
low, but she just naturally couldn’t find 
another place higher up that was just 
made for a house foundation like that 
one. If Mr. Oriole had chosen to stop 
further south, she would have had a 
north front, as all well regulated orioles 
should. Proving to human folks that 
they don’t know it all yet, is all very well, 
but there’s no use flying in the face of 
Providence. She worked steadily and 
rapidly and the house grew from a 
skeleton framework to a well-closed-in 
structure in a remarkably short time. 
Even. Mr. Oriole couldn’t refrain from 
complimenting her on the firm and work- 
manlike way in which she wove one side 
about one of the descending branches, 
suspénded the other firmly from another 
that cut off at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees and bound yet a third to another 
part of the rim. 

‘““H’m! seems to know her business,” 
he commented one day, after it was 
nearly finished and he had gone in to take 
a look round. And then, in surprise, 
“ Windows, by George! Isn’t that a new 
wrinkle? Buttonholed round neat as you 
please, too! Well, well! what'll they be 
up to next? Certainly knows her busi- 
ness, but I do wish she’d taken my ad- 
vice and built higher up. I'll positively 
be afraid to come down here to feed the 
babies. Must be about finished, I should 
think.” And he was soon delighting the 
souls of every one within hearing from 
the top of the tallest tree he could find, 
varying matters by chasing a blue-jay 
all around through an oak tree—the or- 
ange and black and blue and white dodg- 
ing and shifting about with almost in- 
credible rapidity, lighting up the tender 
green of the young leaflets like the fire- 
brand he was. 

If he was surprised at the windows, he 
was simply amazed at what he saw a lit- 
tle later. Feeling in a particularly amiable 
frame of mind, he brought a nice fat 
worm down to his working mate and his 
eyes bulged. Running out from the bot- 
tom of the nest at one side was an un- 
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completed strand, fully 5 inches long, 
connecting with the same limb to which 
the upper rim was attached but 8 or 9 
inches lower down. He was so amused 
that he not only forgot to give her the 
worm but forgot to eat it himself, and it 
dropped to the ground, where it told all 
sorts of tales about its miraculous escape. 

“Hr-r, hr-r, hr-r!” laughed Mr. Ori- 
ole—“gee! hadn’t you better run a guy- 
rope over to this other tree? or I'll put a 
peg in the ground and you can anchor 
the thing. That tree’s going to shake 
some when the wind blows and might 
spill you out. Hr-r, hr-r, hr-r! gee!” 
But this did not disturb the worker of the 
family. Her dress was not so bright as 
his and she had no time for singing, but 
she had ideas. She went on stretching 
strands across until she was satisfied that 
everything was perfectly safe, not forget- 
ting to put stout sticks up and down the 
inside of the nest on the side where this 
guy-rope was attached, so that it would 
not pull the nest out of shape. Then 
she flew off to a nearby bush to study 
the effect. “I wouldn’t admit it for the 
world,” she said softly to herself, with 
her head on one side, “ but you can see 
it pretty plain from here when you know 
it’s there. Let’s see: those two twigs 
above could be pulled down and tied and 
the leaves would help hide it—that’s what 
I'll do!” And straightway she set to 
work and Mr. Oriole was so surprised 
at this resourceful wife of his that he 
held down one of the twigs while she 
tied it and had to admit when it was all 
done that it was just the neatest piece of 
work he had ever seen, “if it was only 
twenty feet further from the ground.” 

And then in due time the eggs were 
laid and the babies were born and Mr. 
Oriole had a good deal less time to sing, 
for, although for some reason there were 
only two babies, it is surprising how 
many worms it takes to keep even two 
babies quiet. And Mr. Oriole did his 
full share of the work. 

It was the last day of June that I found 
the nest, although I had known long be- 
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fore that it was around somewhere. I 
make it a point not to pry into the house- 
keeping of the park people too much and 
would most likely never have seen this 
nest if the babies had not been so noisy. 
Oriole babies are the worst spoiled babies 
in the world and that’s saying a good 
deal. They have been so used to being 
away out on the extreme tips of long, 
slender limbs where cats and squirrels 
and awkward, two-legged creatures, who 




















NEST OF BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 
(Hanscom Park, Omaha, Neb.) 





can neither fly nor climb without a pro- 
digious amount of ridiculous scrambling, 
cannot reach them that they have lost 
all fear and cry and beg from morning 
till night, stopping only long enough to 
gulp down the worms that their parents 
carried them. And these couldn’t be ex- 
pected to know that their mother was 
of an original turn of mind. And her 
originality was disastrous in more ways 
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than one. An ordinary nest I would 
never have thought of disturbing. I had 
just located a wood pewee’s nest high up 
in a neighboring tree, guided thereto by 
the wrathful attacks of the male upon 
some impertinent jays, when my eye 
caught sight of Mr. Oriole very evidently 
feeding the young. Surprise drew me 
toward the nest, for I had been hearing 
the noisy young for an hour, and, such 
is the power of habit in leading our 
senses astray, had located the sound in 
the top of the tree. Having once seen 
the peculiar nest, it would not have been 
human not to wish a nearer view and I 
reached up and caught the tip of the 
limb to pull it down for that purpose, 
when to my consternation two young 
birds fluttered out of the nest and flew 
away, slanting steeply downward to the 
tall grass. The parents immediately 
raised a fearful outcry. It would be 
hard to say which was the more excited, 
the beautiful father or the plainer mother. 
I could detect no difference whatever in 
their notes and curiously the most fre- 
quent note was exactly like the musical 
“Cr-dl” that comes so often from the 
treetops when the male is feeding. It 
may have had a sharper, harder twang, 
but I couldn’t determine this definitely. 
Certain it is that the birds were greatly 
excited and angry—that was evident 
from their every motion—and I am not 
at all sure that my eyes did not help to 
deceive my ears in this, just as my knowl- 
edge of the fact that these birds gener- 
ally build higher up had deceived them 
as to the location of the nest a little while 
before. 

I tried to mend matters by returning 
the young to the nest, but they set up 
such a fearful squalling that I had to 
give it up. It really looked as though 
the parents would be driven to doing me 
bodily injury. They would pitch straight 
down from the higher limbs as though 
they would dash my eyes out, but would 
always turn aside several feet from my 
face and return to their perch or to an- 
other at a safe distance away. “ Cr-dl,” 
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the father would say, and down he would 
come and he would hardly be back on 
the limb till, “ Cr-dl!” and the mother 
would be in my face. And then they 
would turn and shift about on the limb 
scolding after the manner of a couple of 
quarrelsome wrens. It was interesting 
for me, but I knew it was hard on the 
birds and tried to stop it as soon as pos- 
sible. This was not so easy. The con- 
trary young ones seemed bound to die 
before they would return to the nest. 
Again and again I took them to it and 
even forced them into it, for they were 
not yet old enough to fly upward and I 
feared they would be killed as a result 
ef my meddling, but the minute I would 
touch them they would scream bloody 
murder and positively refused to stay in 
the nest. At every attempt the parents 
grew more excited. “Look out there! 
you great hulking brute!” I imagined 
they were saying; “ don’t you see you’re 
crushing the child to death? What do 
you want to come around here for, any- 
how, with your great awkward paws 
scaring people out of their senses? isn’t 
there room enough in your own ridicu- 
lous houses? go ’way, I tell you!” and the 
angry wings would almost fan my face. 
“ Help, help! murder!” the babies would 
shriek and I never felt so mean in my 
life. The birds began to gather from 
all over the park. The catbird came 
first as usual and then the thrasher who 
had a nest in the bushes just a little 
further up the hill and then the wood 
thrush and the robin, and even the scar- 
let tanager said “ Chick-rrrr!” from a 
safe distance in the top of another tree. 

Finding that matters were going from 
bad to worse, I finally concluded to retire 
from the field and see what the old birds 
would do about it. They did not let me 
retire gracefully either, but followed me, 
hooting and calling me names for two 
or three trees at least. After a while 
they began to talk. “ Kwee, kwee, kwee,” 
the parents would say, and “ Kwee, kwee, 
kwee,” the babies would answer from 
the grass. It was the feeding talk that 
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you will so often hear high up in the 
poplars and elms. Then the female went 
down and questioned the nest but would 
not go in; then they both tried their best 
to coax the little ones up into a tree that 
was a little nearer than the nesting tree ; 
and while they were at this I had to 
leave them, not without a new resolu- 
tion to be careful how I meddle with 
things I do not understand. When next 
I saw them one of the babies had suc- 
ceeded in getting to the top of a catalpa 
bush and was being tenderly cared for. 
I could find no trace of the other. The 
nest I confiscated, after it was absolutely 
certain that it would not be used again. 
I had to catch the tip of the branch with 
one hand and jump up, catch it with the 
other and break it off. In doing this, I 
broke it in several places and tore loose 
the few strands that held the higher 
twigs down. The picture was not taken 
till most of the leaves had fallen but 
enough remain to show that the evident 
intention of drawing these twigs into 
the position in which they were held, was 
concealment, not support. The guy-rope 
and the windows speak for themselves 
but it is impossible to show in a picture 
the clever stiffening of the structure on 
that side, as the twigs were inserted per- 
pendicularly on the inner side. 
H. W. Morrow. 


_— 


INTELLIGENCE OF MOUNTAIN LIONS. 








Many students of natural history be- 
lieve that wild animals, or at least some 
of them, possess the power of commu- 
nicating with others of their kind, not 
alone by uttered sounds, but silently in 
some mysterious way beyond the under- 
standing of mankind. So it is that we 
see a dog approach its mate, the two vir- 
tually get their heads together for a 
moment and then hurry away on a hunt- 
ing excursion, showing no hesitation 
about selecting a route but acting as 
though every move was planned in ad- 
vance. I have personally noted many 


instances of this silent communication 





among game animals, and one in particu- 
lar will bear relation. 

I was camped in the mountains of Ari- 
zona with a single hunting companion, 
our immediate surroundings being all 
that any sportsman could crave. Our 
camp was in a beautiful wooded valley, 
high bluffs surrounding us on all sides, 
save where a narrow ravine permitted 
escape to the waters of a bold spring. 
Only a few yards below where it gushed 
from its cliff-sheltered source the stream 
had considerable depth and was deni- 
zened with game fish which readily took 
the hook. There was plenty of game in 
the hills and we had no difficulty in kill- 
ing as much as we needed. My com- 
panion was an Indian, engaged as a 
guide but of more service as cook, and 
eventually, as our acquaintance aged, val- 
ued as a friend. He was a skillful trap- 
per and during the winter months we 
collected a great many furs which were 
readily sold at a good price. When 
spring came we were disinclined to leave 
the camp, so long and pleasantly occu- 
pied, and it occurred to me that we might 
profitably spend some time capturing 
young bears, wolves, panthers and moun- 
tain lions to sell to menageries and mu- 
seums. Our mode of procedure was to 
locate the dens and watch them until 
given an opportunity to kill the old ones, 
when the whelps were easily taken. In 
a short time our collection included all 
the animals I have mentioned with the 
sole exception of lions, and we felt rea- 
sonably sure of securing these. On sev- 
eral occasions we had seen a pair of lions, 
male and female, in the nearby hills and 
were satisfied their den was not far 
away. 

One day I was watching 3 deer graz- 
ing in a little valley—a buck, a doe and 
a yearling fawn. I was concealed be- 
hind a boulder on the crest of a low 
ridge, but beyond certain rifle range, 
waiting for them to come nearer. Sud- 
denly I noticed the lions, like myself on 
the ridge but some distance away. Upon 
discovering the deer they crouched, and 
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after some minutes, one crept away and 
disappeared among the bushes, while the 
other sought concealment beneath the 
drooping branches of an evergreen. This 
last was the female. After a while the 
lion appeared on the opposite side of the 
deer from where his mate lay, coming 
right out in the open. The deer saw 
him at once and trotted off with their 
heads in the air, the lion leisurely fol- 
lowing. Presently the game veered from 
a direct course toward the hidden dan- 
ger and then the lion mended his pace 
and headed them off. I could have killed 
either of the deer as they passed me, but 
was anxious to see the game played out 
to the end. The buck was slightly in the 
lead. As he approached the bush where 
the lion lay, a grey streak seemed to shoot 
forth to meet him; he reared erect—fell 
—arose again and again, only to be pulled 
down—and then the lion came to his 
mate’s assistance and the struggle was 
immediately over. Possibly a more cour- 
ageous hunter than myself would have 
chosen this minute to “ get busy.” The 
distance to the big cats was short enough 
for making bullseyes on a small target, 
but just then I was not in the humor for 
shooting. Remember, there were two 
of the lions and only one of me—and then 
they were the biggest, or looked to be. 
So I left them to feast undisturbed, and 
very cautiously left the vicinity. 

One of these same lions came near 
making an end of me later on. I was 
again watching for game, this time seated 
on the brink of a rocky gulch, and saw 
the lioness approaching along its bottom. 
She was carrying in her mouth a small 
portion of a small deer, doubtless in- 
tended for her young ones. The infer- 
ence was plain that the long-sought-for 
den was near by. I had to sit perfectly 
still, as from her point of view I was on 
the sky line and the slightest movement 
would have been detected. After pass- 
ing me about 50 yds. she entered a cave 
or rather a shallow cavity beneath a pro- 
jecting rock on the opposite side of the 
gulch. 

Before daylight next morning we were 
hidden just above the den, but the sun 
had climbed high in the east before any 
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sign of our game was apparent; then 
two beautiful little kittens came out and 
began playing in the bed of the gulch. 
We watched them covetously but there 
were reasons why we did not care to dis- 
turb their sport. Presently they went 
back in the cave and we gave up the 
watch for that morning, returning to 
camp for dinner and again resuming our 
post in the afternoon. The beauty of 
those kittens had increased our eager- 
ness for their capture a hundred fold. 
Perhaps the lions had fed heavily the 
night before; at all events we saw noth- 
ing of them that day, nor for several 
days in succession. Then we planned a 
change in the campaign, determining to 
set one of our bear traps near the den, 
but upon approaching for that purpose 
we discovered both the old ones basking 
in the sunlight before the cave. We 
crept to the verge of the gulch, each se- 
lected his target and fired with a steady 
rest. The male hardly kicked, so well 
aimed was the bullet that struck him; the 
female was merely grazed on the jaw, 
but the pain of the wound—and prob- 
ably the maternal determination to pro- 
tect her endangered young—brought her 
in a fierce charge up the rocky wall. I 
then realized the peril of attempting to 
kill two such animals without first se- 
lecting some safe place of retreat. We 
fired shot after shot as she climbed the 
steep side of the gulch without check- 
ing her. She reached level ground only 
a few feet from our position, crouched 
and sprang directly at me and I barely 
evaded her. The force of the leap must 
have been something terrible. She struck 
a rock beyond the position I had occu- 
pied hard enough to stun her tempo- 
rarily, and before she could recover the 
Indian had sent a bullet crashing through 
her skull. I never before or since felt 
such fear of a wild animal, and this feel- 
ing no doubt might be chargeable to the 
high opinion of her sagacity I had formed 
from watching the capture of that buck in 
the little valley. Brute ferocity and enor- 
mous strength is to be dreaded when 
backed by almost human intelligence. 
We captured the kittens without diffi- 
culty, and they were eventually sold to 
a gentleman in San Antonio, Texas. 


J. W. Drane. 


























When the annual hunting season 
closed here last fall and the experiences 
and results were totalled, it was found 
to be the consensus of opinion that the 
brevity of the open time and the vig- 
ilance of the game warden had eventu- 
ated in some increase of the wild-folk 
population. The great stretches of semi- 
forest that guard the beginnings of the 
Susquehanna and the Allegheny Rivers, 
here among the Allegheny Mountains, 
were alive with Nimrods—some of them 
mighty, like the one of the Bible, and 
others not so dangerous, save to one an- 


other. 
* * * 


Almost every party of hunters got at 
least a deer. Within a radius of ten 
miles from here ten bear were gotten. 
Rabbits by the score were taken away 
in strings, like fish, by foreign hunters, 
and unfortunately some of them secured 
by that terrible little bantam monster, 
the ferret. Squirrels, black and red, were 
a fair crop. Pheasants (or, strictly 
speaking, the ruffed grouse) were found 
numerous enough to keep the hunters’ 
nerves a-tingle. 


* & & 


The past winter was quite hard on 


SPORT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


By JOHN H. BROWNE. 


game. The cold was of long duration 
and severe and the snow phenomenally 
deep. Fortunately, though, there was 
no crust and the ground was hardly 
frozen at all and the animals and fowls 
that burrowed could subsist. The quail, 
however, which had begun to increase 
rapidly, were exceedingly hard pressed, 
as they do not know how to feed on 
buds and otherwise take care of them- 
selves. In many cases farmers fed these 
birds. 

The predatory wild folk, as usual, in- 
dulged in their slaughter of the inno- 
cents. The Legislature of the State was 
asked this year for a bounty law that 
would tend to the extermination of these 
ever bloodthirsty and cruel prowlers, 
but the desideratum was not secured. 
The wild cat-—which is getting numerous 
—is especially destructive to deer, killing 
the fawns so frequently. 

* * 


The trout season is now open. Special 
efforts have been made these years to 
stock mountain streams with trout and 
Commissioner Meehan at Harrisburg 
has invited liberal requisitions. As a 
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result, thousands of trout fry are put 
into the streams each vear. Last fall, 
though, winter came with so little water 
in the streams that the latter, in many 
places, froze solid to the bottom and thus 
froze the fish. Experiments conducted 
have shown that a trout of some years 
will freeze solid and thaw out alive, but 
not so the babies. Hence this condition, 
that came from the drouth, was not fa- 
vorable to the trout supply. The fishing 
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On Thursday, the rst day of October, 
1901, T. J. Thompson and his wife with 
their daughter (wife of P. L. Snodgrass, 
under-sheriff of Gunnison County) 
started out on a pleasure and hunting 
trip. They drove a team of fine horses to 
a covered light spring-wagon and were 
prepared, so far as comfort was con- 
cerned, to enjoy to the fullest the long- 























Mrs, Snodgrass, dog, pail of raspberries 
and two grouse. 


Compliments of MRS. P. L. SNODGRASS. 


Mrs, P. L. Snodgrass and Deer she killed on Piceance Creek. 





season (4 months in length) is too long. 
It should not be more than half that 
length. The streams are whipped until 
when closing time comes the trout are 
almost extinct. At the end of two 
months many would in the course of 
chances remain uncaught, and _ there 
would be some show of getting the pole 
bent double by the weight of a big fellow 
now and then. 


talked-of outing. (And, by the way, 
Mrs. Snodgrass celebrated her 21st birth- 
day and wedding anniversary on the 
trail.) They left Gunnison, heading for 
the famous White River country, situ- 
ated in Northwestern Colorado—going 
north as far as Crested Butte; thence in 
a westerly direction. The scenery is of 
the finest in the State—being grand be- 
yond description from Scofield to Mar- 
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IN THE FIELD. 


ble (a distance of 12 miles). Crystal 
Creek cafion is 4 miles long and is a 
truly wonderful and imposing scene, the 
creek having a fall of 3,000 ft. in 4 
miles. The wagon road was blasted out 
of solid rock and it is impossible for con- 
veyances to pass save in one or two 
places. About a mile after entering the 
cafion the bridge crosses the stream, and 
just above the bridge, north, is the Dev- 
il’s Punch Bowl, which is 30 ft. across; 
the creek also has a fall of 30 ft. into 
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Our party did not hunt any until they 
arrived at Piceance Creek, which emp- 
ties into White River. That evening, 
after going into camp, they started out 
for a little rifle practice. 

Shots were soon heard in Mr. Thomp- 
son’s direction, the time being 5:30. Im- 
mediately after the shots were fired, 7 
deer (all does and fawns save one) came 
running down the trail to cross over to 
their winter quarters. In order to do 
this they had to either crawl under or 











JUST ENTERING CRYSTAL CANYON.—The Road is on Left of Picture. 


Amateur Photo by MRS. P. L. SNODGRASS. 





the bowl, and, where it flows out of this 
receptacle, falls 15 ft. There is too 
much fall in this wild and picturesque 
cafion stream for trout, but where it 
flows down and out into a more open 
country there is an abundance of native 
trout. Beautiful, gayly tinted vines 
clamber up and over the rocky walls of 
Crystal Cafion and tall somber pines 
grow in stately pride on the adjacent 
hillsides. 


jump a barb-wire fence, but they stopped 
short at sight of Mrs. Snodgrass, who 
ran down the gulch to head them off. 
They stood still a second, throwing up 
their heads, and she took a shot at the 
buck: at that they turned and ran but 
halted again. She shot twice, startling 


them once more. The buck ran some 15 
yards before falling dead—shot through 
the jugular vein, only one shot striking 
him. 


Mrs. Snodgrass’ next move was 
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to go to a nearby ranch and get an 8- 
year-old boy to “snake” the deer to 
camp with a horse. The buck when 
dressed weighed 115 lbs. Mr. Thomp- 
son soon came in, bringing a spiked 
buck. That was glory enough for one 
day, this being on Thursday, two weeks 
from the time they “ set sail.” 

Thursday morning before breakfast, 
20 miles from where the first deer were 
killed, Mr. Thompson brought down a 
2-point buck with a shot through the 
heart. They traveled slowly through 
the day, hunting morning and evening. 
Mrs. Thompson did not capture any big 
game, but kept them well supplied with 
rabbits and other small game. They 
shipped the deer home from Rifle over 
the D. & R. G. Ry. by way of Grand 
Junction. Mr. Thompson used a .30-40; 
Mrs. Thompson, a .22 special; Mrs. 
Snodgrass, a .30-30—all Winchester 
rifles. 

They reached home by way of De- 
Beque and Hotchkiss, having made a 
complete circle, covering over 500 miles, 
from mountain heights down through 
cultivated fields and orchards. They 
saw on this memorable journey hundreds 
of does and fawns but the bucks were 
scarce and shy. A number of unhappy 
Utes were being driven from the hunt- 
ing grounds by the ever watchful Game 
Warden. 

Mrs. Snodgrass is descended from 
good old hunting stock, her father be- 
ing a hunter, and her mother’s father, 
S. N. Harper, lived in Gunnison more 
than twenty years and was a brave, no- 
ble man and a noted hunter. The 
mounted head of the buck shot by Mrs. 
Snodgrass now adorns her hallway. 

AGNES Hoet Sores. 





SNAKE CATCHING FOR MONEY. 





One of the most novel occupations is 
that of catching snakes for a living. Yet 
this is just what is done by Griffith Jones 
—a Welshman of Tobyhanna, Pa. Jones 
is a born naturalist, and has made a spe- 
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cial study of reptiles and venomous crea- 
tures. What he does not know about 
snakes in a practical way is not worth 
knowing, for he is acquainted with all 
kinds of reptiles from the python and $ é 
cobra of the Far East to the boa-con- 
strictor of South America and the rattle- 
snake of the United States. He has had 
many years’ experience among the snakes 
of the East Indies and for the last seven 
years has carried on his snake hunting 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and Western 
New Jersey. At present Jones confines 
his snake hunting mostly to rattlesnakes. 
One would hardly think that this kind of 
snake was found in such great numbers 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, which is only 
a 2-hours’ ride from New York City. 
Yet in this wild region, among the spurs 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Jones cap- 
tures every year rattlesnakes by the thou- 
sand. The scene of Mr. Jones’ labor 
is close to two famous summer resorts— 
the Delaware Water Gap and Mount Po- 
cono. In the long stretches of woodland 
near these places the snakes thrive. At 
certain seasons of the year rattlers are 
found in almost countless numbers. 
There are two seasons when Jones 
catches his snakes most easily. One is 
during April and May; the other in Oc- 
tober and November. In the fall, usu- 
ally November, the snakes seek their 
dens under the rocks in the mountain and 
are in a stupor and a half-frozen condi- 
tion during the cold winter months. At 
first thought it would seem that snake 
catching would be easy, but the fact is 
that the snake hunter does not know 
where to look for the snake dens. If he 
should be fortunate enough to discover 
one, he would find the snakes in a tangled 
bunch. When snakes go to winter quar- 
ters, they roll themselves into a big ball 
resembling a ball of rope. Thus they 
remain all winter. Sometimes this bun- 
dle has as many as 100 snakes, and at : 
other times as few as half a dozen. This § 7 
tangled bunch of reptiles does not al- 
ways contain only one kind of snake, but 
frequently 5 or 6 different varieties— 











blacksnakes, pilots, copperheads and rat- 
tlers. 

In the spring, when the snow melts 
and the sun strikes warm on the moun- 
tainside, when the rocks and earth begin 
to get warm, the snakes likewise feel the 
touch of returning warmth. They come 
out of their long stupor and crawl to- 
ward the light. Then it is that the snake 
catcher has the easiest time of it. The 
snakes are lazy and their movements 
sluggish ; their poison sack is quite empty 
and what little poison remains is less 
virulent than later in the year. Jones 
says that if a person be bitten by a snake 
in the spring, the poison will not affect 
the victim fatally; but if bitten as late 
as September, there is not the least 
chance for recovery unless the best reme- 
dies are applied immediately. From Au- 
gust to November a rattlesnake bite may 
kill a person in 15 minutes. In the fall, 
when snakes go into winter quarters, the 
poison sack is full, but the poison evap- 
orates during hibernation and when the 
snakes emerge from their dens in spring 
the poison sack is empty. 

Mr. Jones has made this snake catch- 
ing a regular and a paying business. He 
usually employs from 20 to 30 men to 
assist him. With the coming of spring- 
time Jones can be seen going over his 
field of operation. He makes a close 
survey of all places where he thinks 
snakes are likely to be. These places 
he marks and then puts his men there to 
watch them. When a snake puts its head 
out of a hole it is caught with a steel 
spring hook around the neck. If this 
fails to capture the snake wooden thongs 
are used. Frequently the snakes are too 
active and then they are killed with a 
club; but this is the last resort, as Jones 
wants to secure the skins as little bruised 
as possible. Jones has become so well 
known by his snake catching that people 
for miles around are killing the reptiles 
for him. When they kill a snake they 
notify Jones and he calls for it. Though 
he is after rattlesnakes mostly, Jones also 
catches milksnakes, blacksnakes, copper- 
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heads, racers and hissing snakes. The 
rattlesnakes and copperheads are the 
only two of the lot that are venomous. 
The others belong to the constrictor class 
which kill by winding themselves around 
their prey, crushing it to death. A cop- 
perhead bite is not so dangerous if the 
person bitten be in good health and takes 
good care of his wounds; but the bite 
of a rattler (which snake is the most dan- 
gerous One in our country) is frequently 
fatal. Some snakes, especially pilots and 
copperheads, give off odors sickening 
enough to cause the collapse of any one 
very near. 

Not all the snakes that Mr. Jones and 
his assistants attack are always cap- 
tured. Out of 300 attacked, possibly only 
100 will be secured. Seldom more than 
a third are captured out of a bunch. Ra- 
cers and copperheads are the hardest to 
capture, since they are the most active. 
A man cannot keep up with a racer, cop- 
perhead or even blacksnake. A rattler 
is slower in his movements and more 
easily captured. In this business of 
snake catching the demand is greater 
than the supply. Mr. Jones could dis- 
pose of three or four times as many 
snake skins if he could get them. A 
manufacturing firm in Germany wanted 
10,000 skins last year, but Jones could 
not fill the order. The reader may won- 
der what is done with all these snake 
skins, or what is made of them. Jones 
has a process of his own to treat snake 
skins so that they retain their beautiful 
markings and are made soft and pliable. 
Among the things made of snake skins 
are pocketbooks, neckties, card cases, la- 
dies’ purses, belts, handbags and hat 
bands. GrorcE F, KuNKEL: 





CREASING MUSTANGS. 





Some time since I noticed in your 
magazine a reference to the method of 
capturing wild horses, once employed ‘by 
frontiersmen, by “creasing” them with 


a rifle bullet, and the request that West- 
‘ern readers should relate authentic in- 
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stances in which this plan was followed 
has led me to relate the ensuing inci- 
dent: 

On Feb. 6, 1878, the Cheyenne In- 
dians broke loose and left their reserva- 
tion. At the time I happened to be 
stationed on the western Chisholm trail 
at Buffalo, Kansas, scouting for the 
United States Government out of Fort 
Wallace, and was detailed to cover the 
territory along the south branch of 
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headed by a noted big stallion, locally 
known as “ Jim.” I afterwards learned 
the boys had been trying to secure this 
band by what is termed the “ walking 
down” process, continually following 
without giving the animals time to rest 
or feed, and after a week’s steady pur- 
suit were now giving them the last run 
before the final round-up. I then got 
my horse to his feet and followed after, 
as I was acquainted with several of the 























ANTELOPE SHOT NEAR ESTANCIA, NEW MEXICO. 





Hackberry Creek. On one of my ex- 
cursions I discovered what I thought to 
be a band of Indians, but, upon inspect- 
ing them through my field glass, found 
that it was a party of cowboys in pur- 
suit of wild horses. I did not make 
sure of this until after huggittg close to 
Mother Earth for a half-hour, with my 
trained horse down at my side; but at 
last they headed directly toward me, and 
as they drew nearer I could see that 
they were following a bunch of mares 


men. Their leader, Ben Brooks, an 
Englishman, was as fine a shot with the 
.44 centre-fire Winchester as it has ever 
been my fortune to meet. Swinging out 
to the right of the horses, he took 3 
shots at the stallion and missed; then 
he changed his aim to a pretty grey 
mare and at the second shot brought her 
down. The stallion at once rounded up 
his scattered manada and was off again, 
driving the mares before him. 

The mare was “creased” just where 




















a collar would have fitted on the top 
of the neck. When she was again on 
foot the cowboys half dragged her for 
14 miles to a corral at Buffalo Station 
on the Kansas Pacific Railroad, but she 
seemed frantic in confinement, dashed 
herself continually against the fences, re- 
fused to eat or drink, and actually wor- 
ried herself to death on the fourth day. 
In my travels through the West I have 
seen 3 horses that were said to have 
been creased successfully and which 
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Fé. Messrs. Blunt and Barnett are reg- 
ular “shooting chums,” as the English 
phrase goes, and are wont to hunt and 
fish together a great deal—having gone 
on a two weeks’ goose hunt last fall in 
the great Sacramento Valley, where they 
met with the best of success. The ante- 
lope here shown were shot on the plains 
near Estancia, New Mexico, some 55 
miles from Albuquerque, and it took good 
shooting to get them, as they had been 
made exceedingly wild from the fact that 














OUR GOOSE HUNT IN THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 





bore the marks of bullets, but I did not 
witness their capture. The subject is 
an interesting one and I would be glad 
to see it further discussed. 
Rozsert F. WILson. 
Chicago, Ill. 





THis capital photo introduces to the 
Sports Afield Family two esteemed New 
Mexican friends of ours—namely, Geo. 
S. Blunt and Jos. Barnett, both of Santa 


a large band of Indians had just ridden 
through that section a few days previous 
on one of their annual slaughtering 
round-ups. 

Sports AFIELD was honored by a re- 
cent visit from R. C. McDonald of Stock- 
ton, Calif. Mr. McDonald strongly ad- 
vocates the protection of game and on 
account of his untiring efforts, his many 
friends had him appointed Deputy Game 
Warden. 











“ There is certainly thing in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.” —WASHINGTON IRVING. 











FISHING FOR SUNFISH. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


HE blasé angler of today has not 

only outstripped the old-fashioned 

fisherman in the elaborateness and 
cost of his tackle, but he is fain to make 
of the sport a most strenuous and even 
dangerous pursuit. The finny denizens 
he seeks to capture must have vast 
weight and unconquerable ferocity. The 
successful landing or “ boating” of the 
monster must be accompanied by thrill- 
ing scenes of danger, and anything short 
of a veritable whale itself is not legiti- 
mate quarry for the modern knights of 
the rod and reel. 

The leaping tuna, the gyrating yellow- 
tail, the 300-pound sea bass or jew-fish, 
the wicked-looking barracuda, that acro- 
bat of the air the silvery tarpon, the 
swordfish, the sawfish and even the man- 
eating shark are sought by anglers now- 
adays, and the distances travelled and 
the variety of the tackle and the time 
spent, makes it more of a piscatorial cru- 
sade, with tarpon and sharks for Sara- 
cens of the deep, than the good old art, 
the peaceful and contemplative recrea- 
tion of “ fysshynge,” so poetically and 
enticingly set forth by that Nestor of the 
streams, Izaak Walton. 





Now for an easy day’s delight, a mild 
and innocuous way of wasting seven or 
eight hours dawdling over the edge of 
a boat without any danger whatever, and 
with the least little infusion of excite- 
ment, fishing for sunfish can be highly 
recommended. Down here in this neck 
of the woods we get a big can of the 
common or garden angle-worms, a light 
cane pole, a fine linen line and the small- 
est of hooks, and our outfit is complete 
as to tackle. Of course there is the cork, 
painted red on top and black on the bot- 
tom. The red portion is but a small part 
of the cork, but as the black end sinks 
down to the water’s edge, the scarlet 
signal is the one the fisherman watches. 
Perish the thought of fishing without 
a cork! Base indeed is the slave 
who would suggest such a_ heresy. 
For the cork is the connecting 
link between the upper world of 
sunlight and breeze-haunted trees and 
the lower world where the roving sunfish 
wander—depths where the trailing water ‘| : 




















growths wave in the shadows and the 
carp nose about on muddy bottoms and 
the vicious snapping turtles creep in 
search of prey. 























| 
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With a cork you cannot only gauge 
the various emotions and impulses which 
affect the sunfish, but you can rise on the 
gamut of your own sensations from the 
first mild feeling of interest, as the cork 
commences to gently wiggle, to the sat- 
isfied though lazy thrill of “ There he 
goes!’ as the cork plunges down and 
out of sight. There is, to begin with, 
what might be alliteratively termed the 
tentative tug. This is the merest pre- 
liminary nibble, barely causing the cork 
to produce tantalizing little ripples on 
the smooth surface of the water. Next 
in order comes the appreciative jerk. 
This indicates that the sunfish has sam- 
pled the worm and is beginning to bite 
off small pieces in a discursive pisca- 
torial manner. After that comes the 
engulfing swallow, which is signified by 
a gradual easy moving away of the line, 
indicating that the fish has taken the bait 
in his mouth and is slowly but surely pre- 
paring to make a run with his prize. 
Lastly there is the facilis descensus in- 
stantaneous of the wavering cork, the 
“back to the cactus” of the now confi- 
dent though deluded sunfish, which times 
your quick raising of the pole, the fish 
responding unwillingly to the deep dam- 
nation of his taking off. 

You string him and return him to the 
water over the side of the boat, bait your 
hook with a reluctant squirming “ fish- 
worm ” and prepare to repeat your tri- 
umph. Again the performance is du- 
plicated, down to the very final up-haul- 
ing, when Lo and behold! your tiny hook 
comes in contact with a root which has 
been submerged by the spring freshets 
and the sunfish wriggles away. But his 
name is legion and a fresh hook and an- 
other martyred worm, and once more 
“they’re off at Guttenberg!” 

The simplicity of a sunfish is some- 
thing remarkable; and as for credulity, 
nothing matches them short of an Ohio 
banker. They bite voraciously some- 
times, grabbing the hook with a mad 
rush and taking the cork on a most 
comet-like and terrifying chase. This 








of course means wild excitement in the 
boat; for a four-ounce sunfish, with the 
cruel barb firmly fixed in his anatomy 
and putting all of his strength into a 
series of determined lunges, is no mean 
antagonist, or wouldn’t be for a native 
of Lilliput. Occasionally one of these 
sudden biters resolves itself into a ringed 
perch, or yellow perch as they are some- 
times called—a handsome little fish, quite 
“bassy ” as to build and a perfect dream 
of a panfish. And if you happen to let 
your worm drag carelessly on the bot- 
tom, especially towards evening, a 
blooming pout may suck it down his 
throat. In that case it’s a hook gone, for 
no sane angler would tempt getting 
“horned” by those mustachioed nui- 
sances. 

To sit in a boat with a congenial com- 
rade—male preferred—and “ sowse”’ in 
the sunlight, watching the prothono- 
tary warblers busy themselves about the 
hollow stumps where their nests are lo- 
cated, marking the flight of doves over- 
head, trailing in their flight the purple 
grackles, snaking out a big sunfish every 
few moments and taking a drink out of 
the jug “ ever’ once in a while” is pure 
joy. The jug, by the way, is filled with 
cool well water and let down with a rope 
clear to the bottom of the lake or river 
where you may happen to be fishing. 
This keeps it ice cold, and, after all, 
water does touch the spot on a warm 
day. 

There is no danger, no strenuosity. 
Just sitting calm and determined, bound 
to get a “mess,” and yanking in those 
foolish sunfish until the stringer fairly 
sags with their weight. The beauty 
about it is that you don’t care a rap- 
paree about what is going on anywhere 
else in the world. Togo? Or Rozdes- 
whatsky? Or mad dog finance? Or 
strikes, murders, fire, tornadoes, the best 
six-selling books, the latest opera or any 
other kindred bore? Not for your 
money. Such things simply call for the 
exclamation, “Oh, fudge!” The blue 
clouds go by softly. The sun shines glo- 
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riously. Somewhere nearby a _ dove 
moans melodiously. That yellow glint 
was a warbler. That call was a mother 
wood duck’s, leading her brood deeper 
into the marsh. The shadows lengthen 
and as they come the sunfish bite faster. 
Talk about your unadulterated happi- 
ness! What more would you want? 


“For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn 
it, were more 

Than to walk all day like the Sultan of old in 
a garden of spice.” 





BEAMAN ON FISHING RIGHTS. 


From the Denver Republican. 


The recent decision of the supreme 
court of Colorado that a fisherman has 
no free right of way over a ranchman’s 
land, has waked up a lot of Rip Van 
Winkles who seem to have been asleep 
for 100 years. 

The game law of 1899 expressly for- 
bade hunting or fishing on enclosed pri- 
vate property without permission of the 
owner. That was nothing more than 
the statement of what has been the com- 
mon law ever since civilization first be- 
gan. There is nothing in the idea that 
because the fish and the water belong 
to the people of the state, the people 
have a right to follow them everywhere. 
The game also belongs to the state, and 
air and sunshine are free to all, but that 
does not give everyone the right to hunt 
on private property or to get on top of 
somebody else’s house to breathe the air 
or look at the sun. 

There never was any serious trouble 
over fishing on private property, as the 
majority of river ranchmen would, and 
will yet, permit any responsible person 
to fish on their premises for the asking, 
and there are hundreds of miles of Colo- 
rado fishing streams which are yet on 
public land, and open to all. 

In 1903 a few one-eyed fishermen who 
had broken into the legislature amended 
the game law so as to authorize the pub- 
lic to fish over private property in 
streams stocked by the state. I opposed 
the amendment as invalid, but insisted 





that if it was to go through, it ought 
to be made perfectly satisfactory to the 
tramp fisherman by adding a further 
provision that when the fisherman got 
hungry he should have the right to get 
lunch, and when night caught him to se- 
lect and occupy a bed in the ranchman’s 
house, as one provision would be just 
as valid as the other. 

The decision will not affect the tourist 
travel or the law-abiding fisherman in 
the slightest degree. Every tourist who 
knows enough to come West to fish 
knows he has no right to go on private 
ground without permission. 

The highest courts of New York and 
other states have decided the same way. 
It always has been the law in civilized 
countries and always will be. 

The talk about going to the United 
States supreme court to reverse the de- 
cision is silly. The lawyer who would 
take the case there would just get look 
in enough to state his claim, when the 
chief justice would point him to the door 
and tell him to go and “chase himself.” 
The only show the anarchistic tramp fish- 
erman has to get a different decision is 
in the supreme court of the Fiji islands 
The best citizens of the state will, on re- 
flection, approve the decision; for if the 
law were otherwise, private property 
would be wholly without protection. 

Denver, Colo. D. C. BEAMAN. 





BROOK TROUT IN WESTERN WATERS. 





I was interested in Dr. Evermann’s ar- 
ticle anent the spawning season of East- 
ern brook trout (June Sports AFIELD), 
commenting on my own experiences as 
therein set forth. While I am no expert 
on fishes and their habits, I am very 
much impressed with the explanation 
given by said expert as to the time of 
spawning of Eastern brook trout and 
think it reasonable and interesting. I 
said in my former communication that I 
was advised by some of the residents of 
Big Lost River Valley in Idaho that the 
river and its tributaries contained no 
trout until stocked with rainbow and 
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Eastern brook trout, furnished by the 
U. S. Fish Commission about ten years 
ago; about the same time Antelope 
Creek, running into the river, was stocked 
with some native trout, procured from 
Fish Creek, several miles to the west, by 
some of the ranchmen living on Ante- 
lope Creek. So far as my fishing experi- 
ence goes in that locality, it appears to 
me that the Eastern brook and rainbow 
trout are more numerous in the river 
and upper branches than native trout, al- 
though I am told that in Antelope Creek 
the natives predominate. 

One day last June Friend Pease and 
I concluded that we had another strong 
attack of trout fever, and started the 
same evening for another outing on Lost 
River at the same point we had visited 
the latter part of April. Like all fisher- 
men we started with high expectations of 
sport, which were badly dashed when we 
reached Mackay, at the end of the rail- 
road, where we were told that Lost River 
was in a flood condition and very dirty 
from the late rains and melting snows in 
the mountains, which had caused it to 
rise some 4 ft. during the previous week. 
This condition caused a slight change in 
our plans as to a stopping place, that we 
might be able to reach some of the side 
streams in the valley, flowing from large 
springs. We procured a conveyance and 
driver to take us up the river about 8 
miles to a point a little above and on the 
opposite side from where we had stopped 
before and right on the spring creeks. 

On arriving at our destination we were 
much encouraged by finding the creeks 
and branches in very good condition of 
water for fly fishing. We remained there 
three days, making a total catch of 406 
(at least three-fourths of which were 
Eastern brook trout and the remainder 
rainbow trout). The weather during our 
stay was very cool and comfortable, with 
no trouble from mosquitos. For some 
reason we caught no very large fish, al- 
though we got several that would weigh 
about 1 Ib. each; the great majority, how- 
ever, were from 6 to Io inches in length. 
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We returned very well satisfied with our 
outing and the catch we had made and 
were able to make many of our friends 
pleased with a distribution of our catch. 
The State of Idaho is wonderfully sup- 
plied with fine trout streams, a large 
number of which are reached via the 
Oregon Short Line’s main lines and 
branches, and the fee for a fishing license 
is now $1.00 for the season and can be 
procured from either the State Warden 
or any justice of the peace. One is more 
liable to get good sport later in the sea- 
son than now when the high water is 
over—say, during September and Octo- 
ber, as during these months the streams 
are almost always in good clear condi- 
tion. S. McDowaALt. 


NORTH WOODS OBSERVATIONS. 








Am visiting my childhood’s home and 
renewing acquaintance with the old river 
and contiguous lakes. The village is 
changed: it is a pin-feathered city now. 
The people have changed; I know 
scarcely any of the people I meet when 
I walk the unfamiliar streets; but the 
same green hill towers back of the town, 
though it does not seem as high as it did 
twenty years ago, and the same limpid 
lake smiles back at the hill, reflecting the 
houses erected along its bank. The river 
—Ah! the river !—that has not changed. 
In yonder hole I hooked, played and lost 
a monster catfish, and over yonder I 
hooked and landed a 4-pound black bass. 
Let’s see, when was it? yesterday? No; 
twenty years ago. I visited the Ox- 
bow—a locally famed spot, where twenty 
years ago I caught monster bass. I had 
my rod with me, but instead of fishing I 
visited with the spectres of bygone years. 
So the hours sped by; a rain storm came 
up and drenched me but I minded it not. 
The grazing sheep came close to me, 
questions in their great, mild eyes— 
wondering probably why this man with a 
rod did not use it as other men did. 
Right down yonder, twenty years ago, 
Myron and I pitched our tent, caught 
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bass and told one another what we would 
do when we grew up: now Myron sleeps, 
drowned while shooting ducks on Wolf 
River. Better fisherman and friend man 
never had than Myron. So enamored 
was I| with the past that I left my landing 
net upon the bank when I dreamily 
started homeward. No, I caught no 
fish: it would have been sacrilege to have 
done so. 
* * x 

I visited Bear Lake, about 8 miles 

north of Weyauwega or 6 miles south of 

















FISHING ON WAUPACA RIVER AT WEYAU- 
WEGA, WIS. 


Photo by 0. W. SMITH. 





Manawa, which is on the G. B. & W. 
Ry. Sportsmen friends, there is one of 
the handsomest lakes in God’s Outdoors. 
High banks, deep water and big fish. We 
caught 4 large-mouth black bass the 
morning I was there, the combined 
weight of which was over 8 Ibs. Several 
natural springs pour their cold waters 
into the lake. What a place for a sum- 
mer home! I was told that two men took 
26 bass in one afternoon—too many. 
There are any amount of rock, blue and 
sun bass, while the common yellow perch 
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and pickerel are plentiful. An ideal lake. 
But I will tell you the story of that day’s 
adventures when I have the pictures to 
substantiate the story. I should have 
several good pictures, from the expos- 
ures made. 

Then there is the Wolf River, famed 
for its white bass and good duck shoot- 
ing; many is the whale or less that I 
have taken from its opaque water. It 
was there I served my novitiate as a 
duck shooter. Sometime I will tell 
Sports AFIELD’s young sportsmen of my 
first camp on the bank of the Wolf and 
the adventures that there befell me. 


(Rev.) O. W. Smiru. 





A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF FISHES. 





There has just been issued from the 
press of Henry Holt & Co. “A Guide 
the Study of Fishes,” by David Starr 
Jordan—a book which will prove of un- 
usual interest and value to anglers and 
all who are interested in fishes. This 
work consists of two large chunky vol- 
umes of more than 600 pages each, with 
two colored plates and 427 illustrations. 
The fish is considered from all the varied 
points of view of the different branches 
of the study of ichthyology. In gen- 
eral, all traits of the fish are discussed; 
those which the fish shares with other 
animals most briefly, those which relate 
to the evolution of the group and the 
divergence of its various classes and or- 
ders most fully. The extinct forms are 
restored to their place in the series and 
discussed along with those still extant. 
The character and scope of the work 
may be understood by an examination of 
the “ Contents.” 

Among the chapters that may be espe- 
cially mentioned are those treating of 
the Life of the Fish, the Exterior of 
the Fish, the Dissection and Skeleton, 
Morphology of the Fins, Organs of 
Respiration, Nervous System, Organs of 
Sense, Organs of Reproduction, Em- 
bryolegy and Growth, Instincts, Habits 
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ce : a ess. 2] can be easily ruined by a poor lot of am- 
“| an munition. Think how useless all your 
trouble will have been, if you haven’t full 


confidence in your loads. There is just 
one way to be on the safe side—use 


Peters 
Factory Loaded Shells 


They are just right for field or trap shooting. They were used by the winner of 
the CONSOLATION, and a lot of other top-notchers at the 1905 Grand American 
Handicap. They will never disappoint you. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


New York: 98 Chambers St. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
T. H. Keller, Mgr. 
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A Clean Sweep. at Indianapolis 


Preliminary Handicap Grand American Handicap Consolation Handicap 


June 28th June 29th June 30th 
R. R. Barber of Paullina, Ia.,” R. R. Barber of Panllina, Ia., J.T. Atkinson. Newcastle, Pa , 
Sc re 98 «x 100, Score 99 ex 100, Score 99 ex 100. 


Using DUPONT SMOKELESS Using DOPONT SMOKELESS Using DUPONT SMOKELESS 


Do YOU Use DuPONT SMOKELESS? 


i State Team Shoot: 


R. S. Rhoads, Columbus, Ohio...................25- 93 
D. A Upnete, Creveied, O00. .0:.. 0 cccccccccccesces 95. 
F. H. Saow, South Brooklyn, Ohio................. 97. 
Fo: Me RT EI I 6 oo isc 0:00 abies wrcnsasiounere 96. 
F. D. Alkire, Williamsport, Ohio................... 93. 

474 


An average of 94.8 per cent. 


All of these 


gentlemen used DuPont Smokeless 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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and Adaptations, Colors of Fishes, 
Geographic Distribution, Fishes as Food 
for Man, Diseases of Fishes, Mythology 
of Fishes, History of Ichthyology, How 
to Collect, and the Evolution of Fishes. 
The discussion of these subjects takes up 
more than 450 pages, after which follow 
42 chapters devoted to classification of 
fishes, from the lowest, most simple 
worm-like creatures constituting the 
class Enteropneusta, with fragile bodies 
living in sand or mud or under rocks of 
the seashore in shallow water, where 
they lie coiled in a spiral and with little 
or no motion, through all the groups of 
fish and fish-like vertebrates to the high- 
est as represented in the fishing-frogs 
and bat-fishes. 

While this book treats of all the fishes 
of the world it is not meant to be a hand 
book for their specific identification ; he 
who wishes to identify the species must 
go to Jordan and Everman’s “ Ameri- 
can Food and Game Fishes” in which 
are fully described all the American 
species. It is meant rather to be a 
book, the study of which will enable the 
general reader to gain information con- 
cerning the group of fishes as a whole 
and of the various more important fam- 
ilies and genera of fishes of the world. 
The work is beautifully gotten up 
(though marred by an_ unnecessary 
number of typographical errors), is 
printed on good paper and contains a 
great many illustrations. While scien- 
tifically reliable, the book is presented in 
that easy, fascinating literary style 
which characterizes all of Dr. Jordan’s 
writings. 





Dr. Barton W. EverMANN, Ichthy- 
ologist of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
has been appointed Curator of the Di- 
vision of Fishes of the U. S. National 
Museum. The choice of Dr. Evermann 
for this position is a very happy one, not 
only on account of his eminence as an 
ichthyologist, but also on account of the 
close relations of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries with the National Museum. The 
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greater number of fishes received by the 
Museum are collected by the Bureau of 
Fisheries, and the collections of fishes in 
the Museum are referred to almost con- 
stantly by workers in the Bureau, so that 
the relations of the two institutions have 
always been peculiarly intimate. 


— 


YE FYSSHERMAN. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 
A fyssherman I know full well, 
Ben livynge in oure toun: 
A worthye man beloved of alle 
Y-called Mystere Browne. 

And when the August sun ben hot 
And business ben full slow, 
He bought a pound of liver and 

A-fysshing he would go. 
Beside a stream y-called Wood 
He finds a lykeley spot, 
And sat him down upon the bank 
In full content I wot. 








He placed some liver on the hooke, 
Then spat upon the bayte; 

The hooke within the stream he cast 
And patiently did wait, 

With fell intent, as I believe 
This lusty fyssher wight— 

To pull the bullhead from the drynke 
Whenever he shoulde byte. 

Eftsoon hys line began to move, 
Hys bobber went beneath: 

He grasped hys pole expectantly 
Eke most forgot to brythe. 

Then with a myghty heave he drew 
Hys prize toward the brink 

But what hys eyes beholden there 

Eke mayde hys courage sink. 


A monster there with glaring eyes, 
Four feet and eke a tayle 
And cruel jaws y-opened wide 
It mayde ye fissher pale. 
He dropped the pole and liver there, 
He turned about to ronne, 
Possessed with but a single thought— 
Hys span of lyfe was done. 
He climbed ye banke wyth sudden hayste, 
He ran wyth might and mayne: 
Hys hat and overalls fell off, 
Hys boots bestrewed the plain. 
Had he so for a wager ronne 
He wolde have wonne ye bet. 
For aught I wot, ye fyssherman 
He ben a-ronnynge yette! 
MORAL: 
Ye snappynge turkle ben a beeste 
Whose beauty is not great. 
He hath a yearnyng fondness for 
Ye fyssherman hys bait! 
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P. 0. Box 5680. Chicopee Falls, Mass.. U.S. A. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 





Be sure to be properly equipned for vour hunt- 

ing trip. Use the “STEVENS” and have the 

assurance that your choice cannot be improved 

upon, and that there is n° possibility of your 

— getting away when sighted by our guns, 
ur line: 


Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns 


Ask your dealer, and insist on our goods. If 
you cannot obtain them, we will ship direct, ex- 
press prepaid, upon receipt of price. 

Don't fail to send for our illustrated catalog. 
It is a book of ready reference and appeals to all 
interested in the grand sportofshooting. Mailed 
for 4 cents in stamps to pay postage. 

Send 6 cents in stamps for STEVENS attractive 
&color Aluminum Hanger. 





it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 














the human being as his pani 
ural desire to be useful to him. 





and foll 


The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 











IN PRAISE OF 


Referring to the pointer, in a paper 
read before the Dayton Pointer Club, B. 
F. Seitner, the well-known Ohio fancier, 
spoke as follows: 

Ever since the invention of the scatter 
gun the pointer has been the favorite 
companion of the gentleman sportsman 
when in pursuit of feathered upland 
game. His affectionate disposition, his 
untiring energy, magnificent dead stop 
and stanchness have endeared him to the 
sportsmen of every land. In jotting 
down these notes I do not presume to 
offer advice to veteran breeders, but if 
they shall help the young beginner and 
novice to avoid some mistakes in breed- 
ing and give him a wider view and deeper 
insight into. the problem of breeding good 
dogs, my purpose will have been accom- 
plished. As you are all aware when we 
speak of the native pointer we do not 
mean an aboriginal dog of that breed in- 
digenous to this country and co-existent 
with the Indians when Columbus dis- 
covered America, but refer to the de- 
scendants of the pointers that were 
brought here to this country before ken- 
nel records were kept, and were bred 
here for many generations with an oc- 
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casional infusion of fresh blood brought 
over from England. 

When the first pointer was brought to 
this country the historian has failed to 
record; neither can it be certainly stated 
where he came from. He may have 
come direct from Spain, as there were 
mafiy evidences of the Spanish pointer’s 
characteristics apparent in former days 
in the so-called “ Natives —notably the 
double-nose. They may have first come 
from France into Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, where pointers differing in a 
marked degree from those in the East 
and Central West were not at all rare 
twenty years ago. The pointers of the 
East, and upper South—including Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky—were of different 
type, and are easily traceable to English 
origin, often direct through their ped- 
igree, to their imported ancestors. One- 
eyed Sancho, Strong’s Pete, Waddell’s 
old Phil, Orgill’s Flake, and Lilly were 
as familiar names in early days as are 
Jingo and Rip Rap today, and those 
dogs enjoyed more than a local reputa- 
tion. 

The first pointer in this country I have 
a distinct recollection of was a large 
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Are You 
Brainy 
Enough? 


If so, stick to the food you are using. 
If not, look carefully to the reason. 





Brain matter wears away each day. 


Signs of nervous prostration show when the food fails to build back the 
daily loss. 


Phosphate of Potash (from the field grains—not the drug shop), with 
Albumen and water, makes the soft gray filling of the brain. 


The first two are found in 


Grape-Nuts, 


the food, predigested in cooking at the pure food factories and ready for in- 
stant service with cream. 
This food does rebuild the brain. 





Trial proves. 


Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville’’, found in each pkg. 
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liver and white dog that Gen. Don Piatt 
brought to West Liberty, Logan County, 
in 1857, from somewhere in the South; 
I think it was from Virginia. I heard 
at the time that he had traded a fine 
team of young mules for this dog. My 
father, who knew a good dog when he 
saw one, talked a great deal about that 
dog and his work in the field as he often 
saw him at work. He said that was the 
best “ Vor Stehe Hund” (pointer) he 
had seen in this country. 

I enjoyed my first quail. shooting over 
a pointer in 1870. This dog, Shot, liver 
and white, was owned by a neighbor and 
enjoyed quite a reputation locally as a 
fine field dog and justly so. He was well 
built, strong boned, with a clean-cut 
square head, flat lying, low hung, ears, 
coat like satin and could gallop all day. 
He was a good ranger and very intel- 
ligent; he had a great trick in stopping 
a running covey or even single birds. 
He would establish his point where he 
first struck the scent and patiently wait 
until his master came up; then he would 
draw ahead a few steps to indicate that 
the birds were moving, then back out 
of his point and at top speed make a 
wide cast around and come up against 
the game from the opposite direction 
until he located the birds, when he would 
throw up his head and look at his mas- 
ter, wiggle his stump of a tail as much 
as to say: “They can’t fool me, old 
man—here they are!” 

The next pointer that I had the pleas- 
ure of shooting over was Freeman’s 
Bragdy. His owner would never tell 
whete he got him but he was a dog 
among a thousand. He was a very large, 
solid-colored dog of a peculiar bronze 
liver with a coat as fine as satin. His 
head was long (11 inches or more), deep 
and broad, clean cut under the eyes, muz- 
zle square, with perfect body formation. 
Mr. Pat Gunckle, then a young attorney 
in this city, broke him and for many 
years hunted him on prairie chickens in 
Minnesota, where he is still remembered 
by those who saw him as the most won- 
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derful chicken dog ever seen on the 
prairies. His speed, range and endur- 
ance were phenomenal; it was all the . 
same to him whether the hunt was for 
6 hours or 6 days. I have never since 
seen a dog the size of Brandy with such 
a turn of speed. He was as heavy as 
Faust but he had greater freedom of 
action. Such a dog today would create 
a sensation in bench-show circles and be 
a revelation to field trial patrons and 
prove to them that a pointed nose, round 
skull and casked ears, ring tails and 
grotesque attitude are not necessary to 
high-class field work. Brandy, when on 
a point with the sun shining on his 
satiny coat, looked like a bronze statue. 
He was awarded Ist at the bench show 
held at St. Louis in 1877—the only time 
he was shown. 

Another great pointer was Harries’ 
Mack. He was out of Capt. Harrison 
Hall’s Belle, a beautiful typical pointer 
that he brought up from Kentucky. His 
sire was Dr. Graham’s Brush, a black 
pointer out of the pair of blacks given 
to Gen. York by Mr. Pape of England. 
The puppies of this litter were all black 
or liver and white with the exception 
of Mack. He was the odd colored one 
of the litter, being a dark tan. In ap- 
pearance he was an exact reproduction 
of the Pape pointers seen in pictures, 
with a long, slim head, but square, full 
muzzle; shoulders fine and free; back, 
loin and quarters strong and close knit; 
straight, smooth tail, well carried. He 
grew up with the boys, camping out 
with them during the summer vacation; 
he broke himself, yet as a field dog he 
had no superior. Anybody that came 
along with a gun borrowed him without 
so much as saying “by your leave” to 
his master. Mack was always ready to 
go hunting. When the day’s hunt was 
over they would bring him to town, stop 
at the nearest butcher shop, buy him a 
feed of meat and turn him loose, when 
he would take his meat and go home. 
William Lyman, of Kenton, O., hunted 
Mack regularly day in and day out, 
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Sporting Rifle. 


Reese 
f This Repeating Rifle has many telling features that recom- 
mend it to the sportsman who knows a superior rifle when he sees 


it. Let’s look at just one. 


e the safety feature for example: 1.—Thereis no hammer 


to catch on anything. 2.—Th 


e cartridges lie side by side, not end 


to end—can’t be jammed together and exploded. 3.—Kvenif they 

could be exploded, the shooter couldn’t be injured, because of the 

solid wall of steel between him and the cartridge. 4.—There is a 

safety device that locks the mechanism—both trigger and lever. 

You could throw the rifle all around without the least danger of 
discharging. Can you do that with any other rifle? 

Those are a few of the features that make Savage Rifles different— 

superior. Ask your dealer. If he won’t tell you, write to us for acatalogue. The cata- 

logue tells also about the Savage 22-caliber Hammerless Repeater—another Rifle wonder. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 60 Turner St., Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


Combination Reel and Handles 
(EDSALL’S PATENT 

Are the latest invention for fishermen 

who wish to be up-to-date. 

You will note that the Reel and 
Handle is all one (see illustration), thus 
preventing annoyance caused by reel 
coming off while fishing and trouble of 
carrying reel separately. 

The additional cost of having 
your ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rod equipped 
with Combination Reel and 
Handle is not so much as the 
price of any good reel of the ordinary 
kind and you have many advantages 
not possessed by them. 

If you want the best rod and reel 
to be had for the price, send for our 
beautiful illustrated Catalog giving com- 
plete descriptions. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 


82 Horton St., Bristol, Conn., U.S, A. 


















LYMAN 
Rifle and Sights 


Shot-Gun 





Place your order with us for 


RIFLES 


correctly sighted and carefully tested. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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every season after the dog was about 4 
years old, when his master, the late John 
W. Harries, did not use him. In the field 
Mack was as tireless as Fate—going at 
a clip all day that few dogs could main- 
tain. His descendants are still living and 
widely scattered. I rank him among the 
great pointers I have known. He died 
in 1884. He sired Marsden’s Lady, dam 
of Glendale, the sire of Duke of Vernon, 
and Stanley (noted pointers in their 
day); Sabrey’s Rock, a first prize win- 
ner; Gus Sanders’ General Maxwell, 
also a first prize winner ; Diana, the dam 
of a number of bench winners, and they 
all were fine field dogs. 

After mature reflection I make the 
statement, and I make it advisedly, that 
the pointers I have mentioned were the 
equal of any pointers I have ever known, 
not only in type but in all things that go 
to make the ideal field dog. 

Chas. A. Westbrook, writing of point- 
ers, says: “ The pointer has been bred 
for many generations in the South, and 
in the ante-bellum days was recognized 
as the genuine aristocrat of the canine 
world.” Frank Forester admits that 
more of the blood of the old Spanish 
pointers is to be found in the dogs com- 
monly used in this country than in the 
English breed, and it is to this fact that 
the special excellence of many of our 
native strains must be ascribed. 


oo  — 


SHORT BARKS. 





LOANING a well-trained bird dog is 
one of the unpardonable things the 
sportsman should never be guilty of. To 
refuse a friend the use of your dog for 
a hunt, may seem quite impolite and un- 
sportsmanlike; but if the dog sought to 
be used without its owner participating 
is worth asking for, then the owner is 
fully justified in refusing the request. A 
dog and its master become accustomed 
to one another’s ways, understand the 
meaning of every move, rejoice if suc- 
cessful, and work together harmoniously 
to the pleasure and satisfaction of both. 
Lend that same well-behaved dog to your 
friends, who themselves are not the 
happy possessors of a good fielder, and 
it is dollars to dumplings that before the 
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end of the season the once highly prized 
setter or pointer won't be worth the 
powder it would take to expedite him to 
the dog heaven. 
* . * 

Many a sportsman, desirous of having 
a good bird dog, hesitates about taking in 
hand a puppy he should like to have 
fitted for a helpmate afield, presuming 
that he has neither the time nor patience 
nor ability nor suitable grounds for per- 
forming the work. No one needs to fear 
that: inclination alone is _ required. 
Most any man can give a half-hour daily 
to his pupil; previous experience or 
knowledge as a trainer is not a requisite ; 
if no field be available, then a good back 
yard will suffice. Where there’s a will 
there’s a way. If you have the pup and 
a strong desire to make a good dog out 
of him, get a good work on training and 
“stay in the game.” If you are persist- 
ent, your efforts will surely be crowned 


with success. 
7 


cad aK 

OF couRSE, as the cold weather period 
approaches, short-haired dogs will need 
comfortable shelter, free from draught, 
and if the kennel can be situated on the 
south side of a building it will be all the 
better. Housing in the barn overnight 
is preferable, but the animal should be 
chained to some specially arranged place 
and not allowed to bed itself in the horse 
manure. In the daytime the open yard 
is the proper place for a dog, wet weather 
excepted, and if two or more dogs can 
be yarded together it will cause them 
to indulge in a great deal more exercise 
by romping than if shut up singly. And 
it is exercise that helps keep a dog in 
good health more than anything else. 

* 
* * 

For the past two months the Editor of 
Sports AFIELD has been engaged in vis- 
iting the magazine’s many friends in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Northern 
Iowa. Writing from Red Wing, he 
says: “It were easy to know that the 
shooting season were near at hand merely 
by watching the spirited bearing of the 
countless pointers and setters one meets 
in every town along the Mississippi from 
Savanna to Brainerd.” 
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| Most powerful smokeless rifle made. 








Made in 24, a “t —_ 
26 and 28 \10 a 
inch 
barrels, 


9 m-m, $50.00 
No. 1, 8 m-m., $40.00 No. 2, 8 m-m., $30.00 
No. 3, 8 m-m. or .315, New Model, $25.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen’s Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, - - 83 Chambers St. New York City. 
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Ohio State Shoot 


Canton, Ohio, June 14 and 15 


W. R. Crosby, using Rolled Plate Buttons 
“New E. C. Improved,” retain luster for years—have a 
broke 419 straight. A layer of gold rolled on—not a 
real world’s Record. mere wash like other plated but- 
Only powders that are tons. They cost ‘a trifle more but 
“Regular” make such never break nor look cheap. 
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Very steady. Runs well. Nothing to warp or shrink. Made 
aye =f best galvanized steel. Indestructible. Large air chambers. 
; Unsinkable. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launch- 
es, Hulls and metal Life Boats. Catalogue shows other designs. 
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The newest and most perfect line of reels, —— ever offered 

to the public. TAKE-DOWN, full ball or pivot bearing; Micrometer Drag; 
wonderful Automatic Level Winder; ball-bearing, throw-out, entirely new, perfec- 
tion. Goose-neck Click. Felt lubricated. velvet cushion bearings. Aluminum and 
German Silver Reels. 1905 Models). GOLD STANDARD. Write for Catalogue, 


AMERICA COMPANY, 668 Race St., Rockford, Ill. 
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TIMELY TRADE TOPICS. 





Some of the weather prophets are predicting an 
unusually eold winter with much snow in January 
and February, which is pretty much as sporting 
goods dealers would like to have it. The juvenile 
demand for sleds and skates is pretty certain to 
materialize in due order, regardless of the coming 
of snow or ice; for the ‘‘kids’’ have the nerve to 
attempt coasting on a heavy frost and believe in 
timely preparation for seasonable sports, and with 
the right sort of weather their elders can be de- 
pended upon to fall in line, as was the case last 
winter. Twelve months ago the trade stocked 
sparingly with winter goods and had cause to re- 
gret it later, for the winter of 1904-05 was a rec- 
ord breaker in the demand for such lines. Grant- 
ed dry weather until Christmas or later, the move- 
ment in general sporting goods is pretty certain 
to continue lively, for the cold must be severe in- 
deed to keep our sport loving public indoors; 
hence it is going to be pretty easy to be caught short 
in some important lines unless forethought is ex- 
ercised in making timely orders. So far as winter 
goods are concerned, the time to order is now. 
Manufacturers of such lines as snowshoes and skis, 
among others, are largely governed in their out- 
put by the volume of early business, and where a 
local demand develops late in the season it is fre- 
quently difficult if not impossible to secure stock 
from the jobber or from the factory direct. Place 
your orders early and avoid disappointment. 


* * * 


Ir is frequently asked if dealers should devote 
a portion of their valuable time to reading the 
general sportsmen’s publications, and why? That 
trade journals are indispensable is commonly con- 
ceded, since from them is gained all the trade 
news, especially such as relates to the introduction 
of new goods; but it is doubted whether practical 
information of use to practical men may be 
gleaned from the hunting and fishing stories and 
dog talk in the numberless weeklies and monthlies 
devoted to sport. It looks like sifting a good deal 
of chaff for a very light scattering of grain, yet 
the kernels found are plump and full of meat. A 
dealer should have something more than a cata- 
logue knowledge of his wares; not that manufac- 
turers’ statements are unreliable, but it is quite 
natural that each maker should deem his own 
goods the best and strive to convince others of the 
fact. It is well, too, to possess sources of infor- 
mation not wholly local, and this for a reason easi- 
ly understood. The trade in any locality is liable 
to drift to certain brands and makes to the ex- 
clusion of others, because customers prefer to buy 
articles their friends and acquaintances can en- 
dorse and their dealer will recommend as being in 
constant demand. It is not uncommon to find 
dealers pushing the sale of a single line of guns, 
reels or athletic goods, because they have ‘‘sold lots 
of ’em and know they’re all right.’’ This is 
not ‘‘business’’ in the broadest interpretation of 
the word. Keeping abreast with the times is the 
dealer’s first duty to his patrons. He should be 
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fully qualified to instruct them in all things per- 
taining to his special line of trade. 
* * * 

HERE is where the sportsmen’s journals come in, 
supplementing the trade magazine’s technical in- 
formation with the voluntarily expressed views of 
sporting goods users the country over—some of 
them doubtless enthusiasts and cranks, but all with 
funds of experience to draw upon and ideas born 
of experience to offer their readers. They tell of 
new goods given an actual test and proven desir- 
able or the reverse; they set forth in what respect 
the old standard lines are less than perfect, and 
suggest improvements. The fact that manufactur- 
ers closely note such suggestions has been repeat- 
edly established by their immediate adoption. The 
needs of the consumer is the one thing to be con- 
sidered by maker and seller alike, and the closer 
in touch these three classes may be brought, the 
better it is for the trade. 


¥ * * 


DuriNnG this month and next camping parties by 
the thousands will scatter through the wilder sec- 
tions of our timbered States, seeking temporary 
abiding places remote from social functions and 
business worries, and contentedly separating them- 
selves from—among other accessories of civiliza- 
tion—that personification of medical lore known as 
the family physician. Serious illness rarely comes 
to the happy urbanite in camp. Maybe he is 
watched over and safeguarded by a special provi- 
dence—it certainly looks that way, don’t it? when 
we consider how he has formerly ordered his liv- 
ing by rule and system, in contrast to the present 
haphazard manner of eating, sleeping, loafing and 
‘* getting busy.’’ Most certainly it is as well that 
the family doctor is not near to lecture him on 
the subject of suicidal imprudence, for in the ma- 
jority of cases it would be eloquence misapplied. 
Still, there are certain exigencies to consider, and 
it would not be amiss for sporting goods dealers 
to make prominent display of those handy little 
cases of simple remedies prepared by various firms 
for just this class of trade. True enough, they 
may be carried on dozens of trips before occasion 
for their use arises, but when wanted they are 
‘wanted bad,’’ as the Texan said of the revolver. 
They are easy to sell and no purchaser will ever 
regret the money expended. 


_ 





As to the highly commendable features pos- 
sessed by the Redifor reel, the following testimo- 
nial will amply attest: 

Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14, 1904. 
Redifor Rod and Reel Co., Warren, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: A friend and myself were spending 
a few days with the bass, and I was using a high- 
priced reel with which I was experiencing some 
trouble. My friend handed me one of your reels 
to try. Since then I feel that my outfit is not 
complete without a Redifor reel. It certainly is 


an ideal reel, both for bait and fly casting, and 
the only one I have ever seen that can be used 
Yours truly, 

W. L. BATEMAN. 


for both purposes. 
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MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Price $20—crated on cars Salem. 


Endorsed by Thousands of 
Sportsman, Air Chamber each 
end. Always ready. No repaiirs 
Send for handsome free book. 


W. H. MULLINS 
310 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 


Marble’ s Automatic Flexible Joint Rear Sight 


Illustration shows how sight returns automatically and instantly to correct position for 
shooting after having been intentionally or accidentally pushed forward or backward, even 
to a horizontal position. The sight is fastened down by a locking button when desired. 

This sight is made with a base for and is being used with great satisfaction on 1895 
Winchesters, which have long firing bolts. 

L The lower sleeve locks the upper or elevating sleeve and prevents it from being acci- 
ha) dentally turned. 
These are only three reasons why our sight is better than any other, Our new 








A Sportsman’s 
Boat 


14 feet — 
long, 36-inch 
am. 











) ; 56 page catalog gives full description and numerous cuts, It also describes Marble’s 
—¥ ei Improved Front Sight. Send stamp for Catalog B. 
me 8 MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 





Webber’s Hand-knit Jackets 


(Look for name in collar band.) 


Geo. F. Webber is the originator of the knit jacket for hunting 
and similar out-door uses. The only jacket that is strictly hand-knit. 
Made with sloping shoulders, fashioned sleeves and otherwise made 
to fit the form. Webbers’s Hand-knit Jackets are guaranteed in 
every respect and may be returned if not satisfactory. 


Webber’s Hand-knit Alaska Jacket Msc 


yarn, extra heavy lined — and large storm collar. Colors: dead grass, 
Oxford grey, black, myrtle-green and scarlet for deer hunting. 


: Price each, $5.00. 
We BER? HAND Kvn Write for new Catalogue L, Ask your dealer for Webber’s Jackets. 
B 


JACKETS GEO. F. WEBBER, Mir., Station A, Detroit, Mich. 


Alaska Jacket. Webber Brand Cotton Hose for boys, 15 cts. Sample half doz,, 75 cts. 








FOUR MONTHS FREE 


Dachshund Puppies | punter-TRADER-TRAPPER 





Elegant litter of Dachshund pups for sale; also offers to send their magazine free, bal- 
grown stock. Write for pedigree and price-list to ance of 1905, to all Sports Afield readers 
who send $1.00 before October 1. The 
0. K. KENNELS, name denotes the contents. 
ANDREW D. BROWN, Atlantic, lowa. | A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., - Columbus, Ohio. 








Sportsman’s and Tourist’s Folding Boat 


With forward 
rowing 
attachment. 





” ‘This device can be 
applied to any 
boat. 


~ at" VINCENT JOHNSON, ASPEN, COLO. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





At the recent Dubuque tournament, Fred Gil- 
bert, shocting a Parker gun, was high man with 
392 out of 400; with 193 and 199 for the two 
days (out of a possible 200). On the 2d day 
Fred came near equaling his two famous records 
of 200 straight. If he had, ’tis easy to imagine 
him saying: ‘‘The Parker did it!’’ 

a * oe 

REFERRING to his interesting description of 
trout fishing on the Gunnison River (in the Aug- 
ust issue), Charles F. Allen writes: ‘‘In writ- 
ing the article I intended making public acknowl- 
edgment of the valuable assistance rendered by 
Horace G. Smith, of the Colorado State Museum, 
in the study of the willow fly and its larva.’’ 

* * * 

However full of years and experience the 
sportsman may be, he will gather new ideas of 
value from an inspection of the catalogue and 
pricelist sent out gratis by the Abercrombie & 
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of this city, and cheerfully recommend the same 
as being the best fishing and hunting boat on the 
market. 
ward rowing attachment, on Taylor Lake, and 
with it landed the best catch of trout ever made 
in one day in this part of the State.’’ 


We recently used the boat, with the for- 


Davin R. C. Brown, 
G. B. Brown, 
J. W. ATKINSON. 

Send your address at once to the manufacturer 


and receive full information. 


* * * 


Lovers of old arms will be interested in the 
following description of a revolver recently found 
by R. C. McDonald, Box 57, Stockton, Cal., in a 
Calaveras County mining cabin: ‘‘It is in excel- 
lent condition and not corroded by rust at all. 
Full length, 10% in., barrel 4% in., cylinder 11% 
in., bore .31. Top of frame is stamped ‘ Mass, 
Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.’; lock frame 
(back action), ‘Wesson & Leavitt Pat.’; rear 
of cylinder, ‘Leavitt Pat., April 27, 1837.’ The 














AN INTERESTING OLD-TIME REVOLVER.—Owned by R.C. McDonald of Stockton, California. 





Fitch Co., 316 Broadway, New York City. New 
specialties for sportsmen are nowadays produced 
in such profusion that only the most wideawake 
of dealers can keep track of them all. Some of 
them are exactly what you have been needing 
these many years—as for instance the ‘‘camp-fire 
grate’’ on page 54. Mention Sports AFIELD and 
ask for the book on ‘‘Camp Outfits. ’’ 
* * * 

No doubt the new, forward rowing device in- 
vented by Vincent Johnson, Aspen, Colo., will be 
found one of the most unique inventions of direct 
benefit and usefulness to the duck hunter and 
angler. It can be attached to any boat instantly. 
Its weight is only 10 lbs. and can conveniently be 
carried along on hunting and fishing trips. Mr. 
Johnson, the inventor, has many testimonials com- 
menting upon the usefulness of his invention. We 
reprint one of the most recent herewith: 

ASPEN, COLORADO, August 5, 1905. 

‘“We have used the Sportsman’s and Tourist’s 
Folding Boat, manufactured by Vincent Johnson 


handle, frame and trigger guard are silver plated 
and the frame is engraved; the barrel unlocks 
from the solid cylinder pin and turns up and back- 
ward to remove the cylinder. Rifling is straight 
and in perfect condition. I have shot the old arm 
about 20 times and have found it very accurate 
with a patched round ball.’? Mr. McDonald would 
be pleased to learn whether ee of this old 
revolver are rare and of value. 

* * * 

BEFORE going into the woods, you should read 
up the latest laws. Game laws are subject to fre- 
quent changes, and hunters are oftentimes caused 
a great deal of inconvenience thereby, although 
innocent of any intention of breaking the law. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 313 Broadway, 
New York City, has just issued a digest of the 


game laws of the United States and Canada, to- 
gether with a list of licensed guides. It is of 


convenient size for the pocket, and will be sent 
to anyone 
AFIELD. 


upon request, mentioning SpPorTSs 
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“SIMPLEX” REEL 


Patented July 5, 1904. 


MEEK REELS 


for all fishing from Trout to Tuna 


The World’s Standard for Quality 


Send for complete Catalogue S 


B. F. MEEK & SONS, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Sole Manufacturers of genuine MEEK and BLUE GRASS 
Kentucky Reels. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 





THE 20 CENTURY 


GUN OIL 


is the only perfect 
gun oil you can 
buy. Cleans out the barrels. Espe- 
cially good when smokeless powder 
is used. Oils the mechanisms, 
polishes the stock, and positively 
prevents rust on the metal in any 
climate and any kind of weather, 
Use before and after shooting. 
G. W. COLE CO, 
12 Washington Life Bldg., 
New York City. 








POOLER’S BOSS SHOT, CARTRIDGE 


BELT AND GAME CARRIER. 


The best of all. Delivered by mail to any address 
on receipt of $2.50. Send 10 cents in silver or 
stamps for Sample Cartridge Holder. 


Tie he 





it 


R. H. POOLER, Manufacturer, 
Serena, Ills. 





Moccasins, Snow- 
Shoes 


LACROSSE OUTFITS 
Indian Made 


Send us the size of your shoe and we will 
mail you a pom of GENUINE BUCKSKIN 
INDIAN MOCCASINS. Men’s 

-50 5 Ladies’, $2.00; Misses’ or 
ys’, $1.75; Infants’, $1.00. Oil 
tan moccasins for hunting. Com- 
lete line of Lacrosse Outfits 
now-shoes, Pack baskets and 
. Indian novelties. All goods In- 
dian made. Descriptive catalogue mailed upon application. 


Mohawk Indian Trading Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Special Offer! 


The first 10 persons sending us SIX new yearly subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each, will receive an 


Upthegrove 
Hunting Coat 


Made to their own special measure. These coats sell at 
— each, and are well worth the price asked for them. 
‘or illustration and particulars about coat see advt. of U 
thegrove sporting oods Co. on page 281 this issue. Ad- 
dress for further information and sample copies, 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
358 Dearborn St., - Chicago, Ills. 














“Billy” Crosby has held the world’s long run record of 
1, and now makes an- 
other world’s record of 419 straight WITH HIS 


345 straight since March 31, 190 







Send for 
Catalogue. 


Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N.Y. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


SMITH GUN 


You can’t miss them 
with the Smith. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

On July 28, at Plant City, Fla., Perey C. Logan 
of Bartow, Fla., broke 100 straight targets, regu- 
lation distance, using Peters factory-loaded shells. 

es @ 

‘*Duckxs are already coming into the harbor 
and inlet,’’ writes friend W. G. Elliott of Van- 
couver, B. C., under date of August 1. ‘‘The 
season for pheasant is exceptionally good, the sec- 
ond broods having already attained a fair start, 
so that the prospects for good sport in this part 
of British Columbia are fine. More than one 
trigger finger is already itching, while the days 
are being counted until shooting season opens. ’’ 

* . . 

‘*In reference to the growing of wild rice in 
Central Iowa,’’ writes H. C. Irish of the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo., ‘* it 
should do well there in places where the soil is 
always wet and swampy. I know it does well 
along the rivers of South Dakota. Wild-fowl 
feed upon it and I think it attracts them to some 
extent.’’ 


. os - 
FIREARMS made by the Harrington & Richard- 
son Arms Co., are stamped with their name in full 






or ‘*H. & R. Arms Co.,’’ which guarantees superi- 
ority, simplicity of construction, perfect safety, 
absolute reliability in action, and superior accu- 
racy. Those interested or wishing to purchase a 
revolver or single-barrel shotgun will find it to 
their advantage to send at once for the new, hand- 
somely embossed catalogue No. 8, just issued by 
this firm. Same will be sent free, if you mention 
Sports AFIELD when you write. Address Har- 
rington & Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio State Rifle 
Association and Ohio National Guards, held at 
Newark, Ohio, July 24-29, Lieut. Benedict won the 
skirmish run with 96 out of 100, which score has 
never been equaled. Another remarkable score 
was that made by Private Bradshaw, who won 
the individual skirmish and the Peters Trophy 
with 95 out of 100, distance 1,000 yards, using 
Peters ammunition. All of the revolver matches 
were captured with Peters cartridges, and in the 
Sixth Infantry match, Col. E. T. Miller, Adjutant 
General, made the excellent score of 50 out of a 
possible 50 at 500 yards. 


e<« © 

‘*THE AMATEUR TRAINER,’’ by Ed. F. Haber- 
lein, has reached its 11th edition. This is a plain, 
practical exposition of the Force System without 
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the Whip, giving the information in a simple way, 
readily understood and easily carried out. By fol- 
lowing the lessons given, any one should be able 
to train a dog thoroughly and also take proper 
care of him, the work having many practical hints 
about the feeding and exercising as well as an 
explanation of the symptoms of the principal dog 
diseases. Orders for this book should be sent di- 
rect to Sports AFIELD. We have received many 
warm testimonials of the value of this work and 
the demand for it is constantly increasing. If 
more sportsmen had a copy, there would be many 
more good dogs and greater pleasure derived from 
their use. Cloth binding, $1.50; paper, $1.00— 
by mail, postpaid. 
s * @ 


At the National Meet of Sharpshooters, known. 


as the Bundesfest (Union Hill, N. J., June, 1904), 
at the U. S. 22 Caliber Rifle League competition 
(Pittsburg, Pa., January, 1905), at Zettler Club 
Shoot (New York City, March, 1905), at Charles- 
ton, 8S. C., Schuetzen Verein Jubilee, May, 1905, 
and at New England Shoot of rifle clubs (held 
at Springfield, Mass., August, 1905), Stevens and 
Stevens-Pope rifles carried off premier honors by 
an overwhelming majority in each instance, and 
strikingly demonstrated their marked superiority 


STEVENS-POPE RIFLE EQUIPPED WITH 
STEVENS TELESCOPE. 


in every particular. With the exception of the 
Charleston, S. C., and Union Hill, N. J., tourna- 
ments, the use of Stevens telescopes was permitted 
in each of the important national contests enu- 
merated and materially contributed toward raising 
records. The field for this most efficient and prac- 
tical accessory is rapidly expanding, and the day 
is not far distant when the telescope will be just 
as popular and essential at a tournament as a 
Stevens Target rifle is itself. Stevens Target 
rifles are all listed in catalog No. 51; rifle and 
pistol telescopes are fully described in a special 
telescope catalog. Any of these catalogs will be 
mailed free when mentioning Sports AFIELD and 
applying to J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


-_ 
> 





THE MINNESOTA GAME OUTLOOK. 





Except in the low lands of Northern Minne- 
sota, where damage has been done by floods, Min- 
nesota hunters will find plenty of ducks and prai- 
rie chickens when the season opens Sept. 1. Re- 
ports received by Executive Agent S. F. Fullerton, 
of the state game and fish commission, are that 
the crop of ducks and chickens in many counties 
is the largest in the history of Minnesota. In 
other counties, where the excessive rains last 
spring did the most damage, Mr. Fullerton says 
the hunter will travel days without seeing a bird. 
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“Mr. J. E. Pflueger, Supt. of The Enterprise Mfg. Co., the largest 
Tackle Manufacturers in America, went fishing with El Comancho in 
June, and hooked and landed a 20 pound Tyee Salmon on a little 60 
_ reel made by the REDIFOR ROD AND REEL CO., of Warren, Ohio. 

e uses no other for any kind of fishing. He used a re ular bass bait 
casting rod, with a sardine for a bait. How is that for a reel that 
weighs only 4 ounces?” 





The Best 


nace The Upthegrove 


English Corduroy, Moleskin, Rainproof, and 
Duck Clothing. Made to your Measure. 


For Sportsmen, Civil Engineers, Stock- 
men, Business Men, Freight Conduc- 
tors, Mining Engineers, Prospectors. 
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Ask your dealer or send for free 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co., 


Dept. H, No, 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


-“ BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS. | $™ 
cusiomnors who hove bought tne ele | Sportsmen 


brated Thompson Hunting Boots 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. Visitin; —— 


off the arms 
when they are raised 


This fold takee the 
ht of game and 
s 


wei 


in the act of shooting 


she 











of New York for the past 20 years and vv 

am prepared to make the same grade of 

yao eerie : ——— = Bn Hn 7 I t - 

was formerly superintendent of the shoe 

department of that firm and have bought Col ora oO & 
out the right to make the Thompson Southern 


Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

Ifyou don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. If youdo—you will now 
know where to get them again. Measure- 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


Railway, 


Whose lines reach all the 








sorta inthe Btate. Hand. 
80) e . Hand- 
q T. H. GUTHRIE, era equipped trains, 
=. 240 Halsey Street, NEWARK,N.J. = at convenien 
4@> All Work Guaranteed. <@&a T. E. FISHER, 
oe 3p, 
THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS. ee 
. §.—H beautiful 
For Trout and Bass fish- “ p ena | Tioradio, ” “Fishing eg 
ing, no swivels required ; Pictures” and “Colorado wa | Spots”? Sent 


to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 
postage. 


“they spin so easy.’’ 
Made in ten different styles 
in either Bucktail or Feather 
Fly. For casting and trolling. 
Price for single, 25 cts; tendo. 35 cts. Send for Circul 


JOHN J.HILDEBRANDT, - - Logansport, ind. | ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun, 
Deer and Wolf Hounds. 


you'll make a Bull’s Eye by sending three 
2-cent stamps for the new Ideal Handbook 
is mtaaite ds, Irish -> cin a ini No. 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest En- 
ian r houn wolf hounds, deer and ca‘ cyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
hounds, lish bloodhounds. American foxhounds. Send i : 1 
gegen IDEAL MANUFACTURING 00., 8 Fi Street, 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. oy © FR Gerest, 
New Haven, Conn. 
For Shotguns, Rifles and Revolvers. 
BRADLEY’S ANTI- cannot rust or pit if these ropes Mi | 
RU ST ROPES No more worrying to keep your firearms 
* in perfect condition. Sent postpaid. $1.00 
per set for Shotguns; 50c. for Rifles; 25c. for Revolvers. Give gauge and length 
of barrel. Send for circular giving full particulars. 


SiS) BRADLEY’S SHOTGUN SIGHT Makes win shooting easy 
increased at trap and in field. Price, — 50 cents. Send for circular. 
Address C. L. BRADLEY, Clarksville, Tenn. 



























SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Ir you intend getting a new shotgun this fall, 
do not fail to first send for catalogue of the 
Ithaca guns. For twenty-two years the Ithaca 
guns have had the reputation of being hard and 
close shooting guns. The makers will allow you 
to try their firearms before purchasing. Every 
gun turned out by'them is guaranteed, from the 
$17.75 grade to the $300 gun. They are made in 
hammer and hammerless style. Write today for 
catalogue, to Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

x * * 

PLENTY of big game may still be found in 
the Province of Quebec. Halstead Scudder, a 
sportsman resident at Mineola, N. Y., vouches for 
this fact as follows: ‘‘ I personally saw last fall 
on the Maganasippi River and tributaries 29 
moose, and a gentleman I had with me, who was 
in the North six weeks longer than I, saw 57.’’ 
Archie McLean, lumberman of the township of 
Eardly, reports travelling in the Kipawa country 
with 2 companions for 8 weeks and that during 
that time at least 150 moose were seen. 

* * & 

MANy a gun has been ruined by the misdirected 
efforts to remove a broken shell from its cham- 
ber. A shell make break at any time, causing ex- 
treme annoyance and delay at a critical moment. 
The satisfaction of knowing you are prepared for 








such an emergency is worth several times the price 
of this extractor even if you never have occasion 
to use it. Illustration herewith shows extractor 
with section of broken shell. It is manufactured 
by the Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., 
and is made in all calibers from .22 Automatic to 
45-90, inclusive. 
* * * 

BEFORE starting out this season, you should 
think well of your footwear—because nothing con- 
duces so greatly to an enjoyable time afield and 
in camp as a pair of well-made walking boots for 
rough work, supplemented by a pair of easy bicy- 
ele or baseball shoes to loaf around camp in. And 
few firms in the world cater so effectively to the 
shooting, fishing and athletic public as does the 
old reliable house of Witchell, Sons & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Mention Sports AFIELD and send in your 
address for a copy of their latest illustrated cata- 
logue—sent free to any address. 

* * * 

INTERESTING departures in gun construction are 
described and illustrated in a catalogue recently 
received from the Philadelphia Arms Company, 
Eighteenth St. and Windrim Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The A. H. Fox hammerless gun, manu- 
factured by this concern, is of extremely strong 
and simple mechanism, has the new spiral main- 


AFIELD. 


spring, and all parts are interchangeable and read- 
ily replaced in the improbable event of breakage, 
The barrel locking system is novel, having a 
rotary bolt which locks through the extension rib 
and is tapered to provide against looseness from 


long wear. 
* * * 


Nor alone will Chlorozone cure the worst case 
of mange, but it will quickly and permanently 
rid your dog of fleas, which are such a pest, es- 
pecially during these warm summer months. The 
Ohio Valley Beagle Kennels, Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
writes of Chlorozone as follows: ‘‘ Please send 
me another can of your Chlorozone. I am glad 
to say it is the best preparation I have ever used 
for mange and to rid a kennel of fleas.’’ Send 
your address to the Great Western Oil Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and ask for pamphlet on Chlorozone, 
which will tell you more about the excellent dis- 
infectant qualities of this preparation. 

al * * 

MINNoOws are the natural food for all descrip- 
tions of game fish and are doubtless the most gen- 
erally efficacious bait that can be used, but in the 
past they have not been considered available for 
bait casting because of the difficulty in keeping 
them on the hook. The West weedless minnow 
holder is a device intended to overcome this trouble 
and may be used with either live or preserved 
minnows. It is made in single or tandem style 
and comprises wire loops holding the minnow se- 
curely by the gill covers and passing around the 
body behind the back fin. The variety of styles 
offered have either plain or weedless hooks, the 
rear hook single, double or treble, and with or 
without feather. The West Weedless Hook Com- 
pany, 12 and 14 Pearl St., Council Bluffs, Lowa, 
will furnish particulars and prices. 


oe 


CHICAGO’S NEW PLEASURE RESORT. 


No trip to Chicago is at all complete nowa- 
days without a visit to ‘‘ White City,’’ the new 
million-dollar amusement park on the South Side. 
The array of beautiful white buildings, flower 
beds, statues and lagoons has cost a million dol- 
lars, but it is thrown open to the public for a 
dime and all the attractions may be visited at 
an actual expenditure of $2.90. There are over 
thirty-five separate attractions, including the fa- 
mous Fire Show, the Scenic Railway, Over and 
Under the Sea, Cummins’ Wild West, Johnstown 
Flood, Animal Circus, Jim Key, the educated 
horse, and dozens of others. At night ‘‘ White 
City’’ is more than ever deserving of its name, 
A majestic tower carries ornamental rows of 
electric lights 300 feet into the air, and on every 


side are the beautiful buildings outlined in elee- @ 


tricity. 
—_ -———<—_>____-—- 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


conveniently ' 
reached than by the Grand Trunk-Lehigh Valley 


eannot be more pleasantly or 


Route. Solid through trains; magnificent 
scenery. All trains run via Niagara Falls, 


Descriptive literature sent free on applicationg® 


to Advertising Department, Grand Trunk Rail 
way System, 185 Adams St., Chicago, Geo. W.3 
Vaux, A. G. P. & T. A. : 








